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ARTICLE I. 
EXODUS. 


The Southern people are undoubtedly in duress. We do 
not mean merely a political subjugation, but an industrial 
and a pecuniary dependence on the North. From this bond- 
age it is only natural and necessary that they should eseape, 
but itis not necessary that they should escape physically by 
quitting their own country for a residence in another. They 
néed not exchange the military government of the United 
States for the despotism of Brazil, the anarchy of Paraguay, 
or the intermittent revolutions of Mexico. Nor is it proper 
that they should organize an opposition to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or even manifest discontent at its edicts. The 
authority of the Government is that of the sword. It is 
supreme. There are even reasons why the Southern people 
should desire the peace and the permanancy of the Federal 
Government. They need its protection, its influence abroad, 
its capital, its immigrant numbers. The Southern people 
have nothing to gain by strife among the Northern States. 
We are not only suffering under a political, but to some 
extent under a social subjugation. The colored element has 
been endowed with political rights, and in some localities 
they exist in sufficient numbers to embarrass, if they do not 
control, the white people. To govern this element, or at least 
to disarm its power of mischief, requires more capital and 
numbers at the South. The more ignorant and turbulent 
classes of Europe and America are governed by these means. 
They are as effectually separated from the governing class by 
social regulations as if they were marked by a difference of 
color. We propose, therefore, to consider- two propositions : 
1, The causes which have led to Southern subjugation. 
2. The means by which this subjugation can be relieved. 
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450 EXODUS. 


The successful demonstration of the last proposition will con- 
stitute the true exoduslof the South. ; 
It is unnecessary for ‘the writer to say more of himself than 
that he is a Southern man, maintaining the rights of the 
States as they have been taught by the Southern fathers of 
that faith; that he stands responsible according to the meas- 
ure of his ability to act for all which was done in defense of 
that doctrine in the councils and fields of the South. He 
intends to review the political actions of those who have 
directed the destinies of the South, because’ he believes that 
policy to have caused the overthrow of the rights it was 
intended to vindicate ; or, to modify somewhat a charge made 
inno unkindness--that the remedial system pursued by the South 
to correct the encroachments of the North, was inadequate to 
that object. Somehow or other, the earlier idea of the Wil- 
liamsburg school was to secure human liberty by procuring 
the adoption of a compact to which all parties were to sub- 
scribe, and which all parties should hold inviolate. They 
relied on defending their rights by exhibiting their title, 
and so long as they could prove by extemporaneous testimony 
the assent of the parties to the compact, they rested. per- 
fectly content. Hence the great [defence of title and intent 
made by Hayne against his competitor was considered conclu- 
sive. The whole South slept safe under the shadow of its 
laurels. The statesmen of that school never remembered 
that allthe ground wrested from tyranny has been at once 
secured by fortifications thrown up and defended. Magna 
Charta was maintained by the wealth and power that had con- 
quered it. Cromwell perhaps respected it as little a King 
John. But the school of Southern statesmen having 
the faith of State rights, failed to secure the most efficacious 
manner of maintaining them. Fired with the noble exam- 
ples of Brutus and Hampden, they omitted to throw up the 
solid muniments ot wealth, numbers, activity and popular 
intelligence. On the contrary, indeed, they even waged, 
directly and indirectly, a fatal opposition to all the modes,of 
maintaining political right by physical power. To this their 
doctrine of strict construction of the compact incidentally 
contributed. This doctrine was, in the opinion of the writer, 
perfectly correct. The misfortune of the persons who 
taught was that they were not able to impress their own, con- 
struction according to the rule laid down by the compact 
itself: They neither created States nor added numbers. 
The power of construction has passed with the power of 
representation. That was their cardinal error. The school of 
Williamsburg set out with the axiqm that the pursuit of agri- 
culture conduced most to human virtue. The love of liberty 
is one of the first human virtues. It is the fruit and the pro- 
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duct of all the other virtues. This axiom was followed by 
the corollary, that all other pursuits were incompatible with lib- 
erty. The reason in support of this deduction was that accu- 
mulated capital brought corruption, commeree taught fraud, 
the mechanic arts turbulence, vice and pauperism. 

In discussing the true construction of the Federal Con- 
stitution, certain positions were taken, in themselves right, 
but tending from the arguments employed to diminish the 
ability of the South to execute its own construction. Weewill 
illustrate the effect of the doctrine and the atgumint. It was 
contended— 

1, That the Federal Government had no power to ineorpo- 
rate a National Bank, or to circulate any other currency than 
eoin. This was, in the opinion of the writer, perfectly sound 
doctrine. The anti-Federal credit school went much turther. 
They attacked credit as a social and commercial agency. 
They maintained that the very money of the Spartans 
accounted for the virtues of the Spartans—which, by the 
way, were entirely equivocal, according to any Christian 
standard. This hostility to the credit system was carried into 
State legislation. Throughout the Southern States banks 
were bothered with restrictions upon the proportion between 
specie and circulation, committees of investigation were sent 
to inspect the actual assets of the banks; charters were 
refused or threatened with revocation. These financial aids, 
’ employed by every other civilized State, were treated as 
enemies. 

2. That the Federal Government had no power to protect 
one interest at the expense of another. We perfectly agree 
that the protective tariff was unconstitutional, but the anti- 
tariff party went further. They attacked the manufacturing ~ 
interest. They inveighed against the vice and ignorance 
which they alleged to accompany mechanical pursuits. They 
compiled tables to show the pauperism, and police reports of 
the crowded cities of Europe, and held the mechanic arts and 
the factory system responsible for them. We may appeal to 
the recollection of our readers whether they ever heard an 
sentra speech which was not also an anti-mechanical 

3. That the Federal government had no power to charter.or 
construct works of internal improvement within the States. 
In this we moreover agree. The Federal Government has no 
right of way within the States. But it does not follow from 
this concession that the policy of internal communication 
was an evil. And yet such was the public and legislative 
policy of the States Right school. They refused to grant acts 
of incorporation because they were said to be subject to great 
abuses, They offered grants of public money in aid of public 
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works, because they said it was unjust to tax one man to 
send another crop to market. They were unwilling to change 
the customs of the people. 
Never was there more consistent opposition to any policy on 
principle than that offered by the dominant opinion in the 
Southern Legislatures. The canals were suspended at the 
foot of the Alleghanies. Railroads were denounced as extra- 
vagant and mischievous. Those who advocated appropria- 
tions to either were reproached as Yankees and visionaries. 
In like manner the share of public land money proposed for 
deposit among the States, who certainly were the best fidu- 
ciaries of their own property, was rejected. The development 
of coal and iron, so indispensable to the defence of a country, 
. was discouraged. There was no school in which navigation 
was practically taught south of Baltimore, and there were 
neither Southern ships nor Southern seamen. The whole 
- products of the South, paying at one time forty millions of 
dollars on annual freights, were given to Northern and foreign 
shipping. Such were some of the consequences of an uncom- 
promising hostility to all the modes of mixed industry upon 
the internal and foreign commerce of the South. ~ 

4. That the Federal Government should hold the whole 
national domain us a security for the payment of the public 
. debt. This was no doubt the intention of the States which 
ceded the domain. But the Southern statesmen refused to 
reveive and account for any part of this land fund, They 
steadily opposed all donations to colleges or railroads, and 
especially the Homestead and Immigrant donation acts, 

Such were the principal issues between the two parties 
which sought to impose their respective constructions upon 
the common Constitution. Let us see how it has resulted. 
The Federal Constitution assigns representation to the States 
and to popular numbers. So long as the number of States 
remained as at the adoption of the Constitution, or so long as 
new States were settled and formed from the natural increase 
ef the North and South respectively, there was no great 
difference in the senatorial representation of these sections. 
The representation in the House of Representatives from the 
same causes was fairly divided between the sections. . When, 
however, the great clement of foreign immigration wasadded to 
the popular resources of the Union, a new era was upon us. A 
new umpire came to decide the questions of diputed con- 
struetion. It was here that the effect of material development 
apon political power became most obvious. The North was 
eminently progressive in all. the enterprises of the day._Per- 
haps the example of Holland was transmitted to New York, 
when De Witt Clinton projected the New York canal. Not 
improbably the bankers of Amsterdam and Hamburg had 
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communicated their fiscal ideas to their friends in the Colonies. 
Possibly the maritime skill of the English had followed the 
New Englander. No doubt the north of Europe idea that in 
combinations and consolidation of strength and science con- 
sists the safety of a nation, was diffused throughout every 
township of the North. But with these ideas the school of 
Boston and New York had no scruples about employing the 
power and means of the government. What the State Right 
school of the South repelied, they appropriated. State street 
and Chesnut seized the national deposits; Wall street took 
them away. New England took the whole benefit of the 
tariff. The whole North and West accepted every dollar and 
every public acre, for road and harbor improvements, for 
school and canals. The South steadily resisted all these inno- 
vations. It nobly refused all these appropriations, which in 
its view would have been bribes. But the political conse- 
quences were instant and terrible to the equality of the South- 
ern States. Wealth and facilities of intercourse at once 

«wssed to the side of the North. The immigrant numbers of 

urope followed. Excluded from the Northern ports by the 
policy of the Southern statesmen, they poured in an unbroken 
current through the Northern ports. They passed into the 
Western States, indoctrinated with the political opinions of 
the North. They cast their votes with the North. They 
brought their commerce to Northern cities, and they bore 
arms for the Northern cause. We have no word of censure 
for those who endeavored to preserve the rights of the South 
by argument and evidence. But it is very plain to our mind 
that the obstruction to all the modes of mixed industry as 
well as to all the measures by which the interior may be 
developed and brought into useful action, were the true causes 
of the relative decline of the Southern seetion. This obstruc- 
tive action drove away Federal and foreign capital, It ex- 
cluded vommerce. It proscribed manufactures. It blocked 
the highways of communication between the ports of the 
South and the Western territories. It gave in exclusive 
possession the whole immigrant numbers, immigrant wealth, 
immigrant votes and immigrant muskets, to the North. Such 
were the consequences of a sound doctrine, defended by inade- 
quate means. ‘The past misfortunes, the present subjugation 
of the South is in the opinion of the writer, wholly due to a 
persistent refusal to employ tiie moral and material means of 
maintaining the rights of States, as they are employed by all 
modern Europe, and as they have been copied by the North- 
ern and Western States of the Union. 


_—— 





ART. II.--THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


As we rely much on the Eclectic feature for giving to the Revirw 
variety and interest, we have no hesitation in adopting an article which 
we deem meritorious from any home or foreign contemporary. Wegive 
the following from Putnam’s Monthly Magazine as coupling more sense 
and fact in regard to the Mississippi than we have seen elsewhere. There 
are interspersed through the entire article various expressions which we 
bave accompanied with comment. We return our thanks to the 
zine and to the author for this usefal contribution to the interests of 


the South. 


No other rivers in the world are so frequently compared 
as the Nile and the Mississippi. With many points of re- 
semblance, they have, perhaps, more of difference. Both 
empty into seas,in about the same degree of latitude, but 
flow from opposite directions—the Nile from the lake-system 
of Equatorial Africa, the Mississippi also from a chain of 
lakes near the fiftieth degree of latitude in North America. 
Both rivers have formed magnificent deltas. But while the 
coast-line of the Nilotic delta has undergone scarcely any 
change during the historic period, the delta of the Mississippi 
has been pushed into the Gulf of Mexico, at least ten miles, 
since La Salle first explored the mouth of the river. Stand- 
ing by the obelisk of Heliopolis, one can see, however, that 
the surface of the Nilotic delta hus been raised about nine 
feet since the obelisk was erected by Sesostris, four thousand 
years ago; ancient landmarks indicate that there has been no 
appreciable elevation of the delta, nor of the bed, of the lower 

ississippi, since levees began to be built on its banks. 

Both of these great rivers have periodical or eetne ae 
not at the same season of the year. The waters of the Nile 
have nearly subsided when those of the Mississippi begin to 
rise. What in Egypt is always hailed as the test of 
blessings, bringing plenty and gladness in the land, is re- 

ded in Louisiana as the worst of calamities. In Egypt, 
erculean efforts are made to disseminate the muddy waters 
of the Nile over the surface of the country; in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas, still greater efforts are put forth 
to restrain the turbid and angry floods within the natural 
banks of the river. 

Along the Lower Mississippi, man has to combat with 
water; along the Nile, with sand. In Egypt this conflict 
was typified by the never-ending contest of Typhon and Osiris. 
Osiris represented the fertile land of Egypt, the product of 
the Nile; Typhon, the encroaching desert, as solitary and in- 
comprehensible as the ocean itself—the desert, whose storms 
and waves of shifting sand, respecting only the places they 
cannot reach, have destroyed caravans and armies, depopula- 
ted immense regions, and turned the course of mighty rivers. 
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The old civilization of Egypt, the giant Antzus of mythology, 
who could not be vanquished so long as his foot touched the 
solid, fertile earth, interposed enormous artificial obstacles to 
the advances and inroads of the desert. Count de Persigny 
wrote a book, during his political imprisonment, to prove that 
the pyramids were built as barriers to protect the alluvial 
land of the Nile from the encroaching sand jof the desert. 

The lotus-eating tourist of the Nile floats dreamily along 
the river, between quaint villages and graceful palm-trees, 
past Cairo, past the pyramids, past the sites of ancient cities, 
past the stupendous ruins of Luxor and Thebes. The mono- 
tony of the desert is broken by the gloomy hills of sunburnt 
rocks, and by the norrow strip of verdure that fringes the 
river-bank. Should he push his exploration further up, he 
may come in contact with the barbarous negro-tribes of: the 
Upper Nile ; he may surprise troops of giraffes, and elephants, 
dail tatniaeeronse, in their native forests and jungles; he may 
encounter hudge crocodiles and hippopotami floundering in 
the river. 

How different the objects that attract the attention of the 
traveler up the Mississippi! In the conflict between earth 
and water, between land and sea, at the mouth of this river 
—a conflict which, geologists say, has been waged ‘ceaselessly 
myriads of years, and in which, from{the aid of the mighty 
river, the land has been victorious,—a narrow strip of terri- 
tory has been pushed, like a wedge, into the Gulf. Heat 
and air—heat, in the warm water of the Gulf-stream, that 
sweeps along to the eastward, only a dozen miles from the 
mouth of the river, and in a thousandfold greater volume; 
air, in the month-long trade-winds, and in the terrible hurri- 
canes that occasionally visit the Gulf-coast—have also taken 
part in this Titanic combat. Yet, the elements bear a divided 
empire. Far out at sea, the waters are white and turbit with 
the washings from distant hills, and with the solutions of the 
rocks of ages. Half the length of a ship often separates this 
fresh and turbid water of the river from the clear, blue salt- 
water of the Gulf. 

The land that first attracts the attention of the voyager—if, 
indeed, a few ‘“‘mud-lumps,” a few almost floating islands, 
and a “trembring prairie,” into which one would sink as into 
quick-sand, can be called land—is scareely raised above the 
surface of the water. As the ship approaches this muddy 
promontory, this cabo de lodo, this capboueuxr, of the old 
Spanish and French navigators, during the fogs of the early 
spring, and crosses the bar, the entrance to the New World 
through this dismal portal of the Southwest Pass is gloomy 
beyond description, and unlike every thing else on the earth. 
The outward tide sweeps along the trunks of great trees, 
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twisted perhaps from the far-off slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, to be stranded on the coast of Florida, of distant Nor- 
way, or Iceland, or, it may}be, after making the circuit of the 
Atlantic Ocean, to float into the Saragossa Sea. 

Should the voyager be detained on the bar, as vessels are 
sometimes detained for days and weeks in succession, he will 
probably have an opportunity to witness a strange upheaval 
of the earth, alongside the ship; to see small islands of bluish 
clay suddenly emerge from the water to the height of several 
feet, where the lead showed, a few hours previously, a depth 
of three fathoms of water, and from the same causes that may 
have thrown up Alps and Andes. These are the famous mud- 
lumps of the Mississippi, the evil genii of the Passes, and the 
dread of navigators. They are at first conical, and, like min- 
ature volcanoes, have crators at the top, from which flows 
muddy water, much salter and heavier than that of the Gulf. 
Inflamable gases, and even petroleum-oil, are said also some- 
times to escape from them. These crators have firm walls, 
and have frequently been sounded to the depth of twenty 
feet. They are apt to break out at; different points of the 
island-mass, giving it a tumulated appearance. 

Mud-lumps, or more {properly mud-volcanoes, have been 
known to rise to the height of twenty-five feet, and to become 
several hundred feet in circumference. The pilot will tell 
you of shipwrecked and sunken vessels suddenly raised high 
and dry, of lost anchors brought to the surface, by this re- 
markable agency ; which appears also to play an important 
part in accelerating the projection of the Passes of the Mis- 
sissippi seaward.* , 

“ The earth hath bubbles as the ocean hath, 
And these are of them.” 

On the Northeast Pass is the old Balize; on the Southwest 

Pass, the one now principally used, is Pilot town, a cluster of 





* The theory of these formations have received attention at the hands 
of several gentlemen of practical science among us. We may mention 
Hon. John Robertson, well known for his reports on the agriculture and 
geology of Louisiana, and Professor Fontaine, the able advocate of a 
plan for controlling the out river current at the Balize by means of Cais- 
son Jetties. Theeruption of mud lumps is assigned by Mr. Robertson 
to an upheaval of the alluvial strata occasioned by the escape of a gaseous 
force. This he suggested might be occasioned by a deposit of Petroleum, 
but the discovery by Mr. J. B. Knight of New Orleans of a volume of me- 
a gas, which abounds below the surface of the Delta, renders it pro- 

able that the mud lumps arise from thiscanse. It may be added 
that this formation of the gas is regarded as constantly going on, so that 
it is proposed to apply it to purposes of illumination by boring anywhere 
in the lower valley of the Mississippi. Nothing definite has however 
been arrived at in regard to the nature or extent of this gas, nor the for- 
mation of the mud lumps. Both deserve and will receive the attention 
of the Smithsonian Institute. [Ep. Rev. 
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houses stilted high above the tide, inhabited by sailors 
and pilots, and resembling Venice only in having streets of 
water. At some point, like the head or divergence of the 
Passes, probably not far from the locality of Fort Jackson, 
La Salle, having explored the Mississippi from the mouth of 
the Illinois, erected a column with across, and to the column 
affixed the arms of France, with the inscription, ‘‘ Louis. le 
Grand, Roi de France et de Navarre, regne ; le neuvieme Avril, 
1682; and then, after a solemn Te Deum, took possession of 
all the flood-lands drained by the mighty river, in the name 
of his sovereign. 

As the steamer ploughs her way up the turbid flood, here 
and there a shrub, and finally, as the soil becomes sufficiently 
solid to bear them up, clumps and tangled thickets of trees, 
begin to make their appearance above the reeds and tall 
marsh-grass. The gloomy surroundings remind one of the 
pictures of those old chaotic times, when the earth first began 
to emerge from the sea. The alligators, rolling sluggishly 
from the drift logs lodged along the shore, and the gleam of a 
ferocious lepidosteus, leaping out of the water, with bird-like 
swiftness, in pursuit of its prey, carry one’s thoughts back to 
the early geological periods. One would not, in fact, be much 
surprised to behold a bepaddled ichthyosaurus floundering in 
the river; to see a monstrous plediosaurus sporting on its 
surface; to hear a colossal iguanodon crashing, with heavy 
tramp, through yon cypress-brake; or to have the air darken- 
ed by a dragon of pterodactyl floating on leathern wings, like 
a great vampire, with its head and jaws of a erocodile, the 
neck of a bird, and the tail of a mammal. This is just the place 
to breed reptilian monsters: 

** Dreadful beasts, that, when they drew to hande, 
Half flying and half floating, in their haste, 
Did with their largenesse measure o’er much lande, 
And made wide shadow under bulksome waist, 
As mountain doth the valley overcaste ; 
And trailing scaly tails did rear afore 
Bodies all monstrous, horrible, and vaste.” 

But here is a floating trifle that will carry imagination as 
far into the dim future. Mark, from your seat on deck, that 
drift-log which the surging wave in the steamship’s wake has 
fastened into the mud of that almost floating island. Its 

led and twisted trunk shows us how bravely and stub- 
rnly it fought for life on some beetling crag of the Allegha- 
ny or Yellowstone. Its twisted and contorted rootseven hold, 
in their firm embrace, a fragment of the rock upon which it 
grew—a talisman that, myriads of years hence, may tell some 
wondering geologist the locality whence it came. Vegetable 
matter trom these dank lagoons will accumulate around and 
bury the solitary trunk, with, perhaps, the skeleton of one of 
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those fierce ganoid fishes, whose order is now well-nigh worn 
out in creation. The floating island will in time become a 
“trembling prairie’’—a marsh—a bed of peat—a bed of 
lignite. Let ages after ages pass away, and the pressure of 
superincumbent strata will convert the lignite-bed into a 
layer of coal. And as this is being excavated by some as yet 
undiscovered power, that shall supply the place of steam, 
some geologist, of perhaps the Ten Thousandth century, may 
deign to notice the fossil-tree and the petrified fish, or even 
dream and speculate over them, as we now dream and specu- 
late over the first stony leaves in the book of creation. 

The bayous and draining-canals in the rear of the rice-lands 
swarm with the choicest fishes of the Gulf. On the sandy 
beaches and bosky dunes of the neighboring islands, the 
““dagos” hunt great turtles, like those of Cuba. On the Gulf 
shore are immense beds of oyster, and near them still more 
enormous shell-banks, containing millions upon millions of 
eubic feet of the dead, bivalvular gnathodon. Hundreds of 
alligators may be seen, any summer-day, basking in the sun- 
shine, and rolling lazily into the water at one’s approach. 

In no other part of the world can the habits of this monster 
saurian be studied to better advantage,—its fear of man; its 
mortal dread,when « shoal of porpoises dash through the water; 
its curious night-journeys on the land; the ease with which 
one-ean eall it to the surface, by imitating the cry of a dog, 
or the squeal of a pig; the littke mound-like elevation of elay, 
in which the female deposits her eggs, in successive layers, to 
be hatched by the heat of the sun; its bellow, heard most 
frequently in dark and stormy nights; its skin, impervious, 
except in a few places, to a musket-ball; the tremendeous 
stroke of its tail, in the direction of its huge mouth; the up- 
ward movement of its upper jaw; its slow growth, and the 
great age to which it lives, sometimes, it is said, three hun- 
dred years. La Salle and his companions subsisted, for a 
time, on alligator-steaks and potatoes. Its hollow tooth 
makes a good powder charger; and its skin is prized by 
tanners. One could locate lots in Plaquemine Parish, with 
enough alligator-spines, for rails to fence them. 

During the high water of spring and early summer, this 
narrow strip of alluvium fills with water likeasponge. Every 
acre of cultivated land las then to be drained, with ditches 
running up almost to the levee on the river bank, and inte 
which the salt water creeps at high tide. Yet these ditches 
would not sutlice to drain off the fresh water, were they not 
aided by myriads upon myriads of land erabs, or “ fiddlers,”’ 
as they are commouly called, that everywhere bore into the 
soil, and honeycomb it with innumerable chambers and pas- 
sages. At times, the margins of these ditches, as also the 
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banks of the river, are literally covered with these curious 
creatures, that, without turning round, run in every direction, 
almost as fast as a man can walk. They are armed with a 
formidable single claw, nearly as long as the rest of the body, 
sometimes on the right side and sometimes on the left, which 
the open and raise aloft when alarmed, as a frightened stag 
throws up his antlers. When they can no longer bore down 
to the water, they leave the fields for the swamp or the mar- 
gin of the river. 

In these bayous, but most abundantly in the Mississippi, 
may be seen the gar pike, the lepidosteus of naturalists, now 
found only in the lakes and rivers of North America, and 
saved, says Hugh Miller, “amid the wreck of genera and 
species, to serve as a key to unlock the marvels of the ichthy- 
ology of those remote periods of geologic history appropri- 
ated to the dynasty of the fish.” Half fish and half reptile, 
its wonderful coat of mail, covering the entire body with 
enamelled bony plates, from which a steel will strike fire as 
from flint, fitted it for existence in bodies of water dashed 
about by conflicting tempests and convulsed by sudden 
upheavals of the earth. The gar pike has two rows of teeth— 
one of a fish and one of a reptile—and an air bladder, that 
almost serves for a lung, and enables it to live out of the 
water longer than any other fish. He is, as they described 
him to Lyell, ‘‘ a happy fellow, and beats all creation ; he ean 
hurt everything, and nothing can hurt him.” He works his 
head sideways and upwards, like a saurian; his enormous - 
strength and swiftness are surpassed only by his ferocity ; he 
not only lords it over the finny tribes of the Mississippi, but 
even attacks the mule and the ox when they step into it to | 
drink, and can hardly be torn from his hold. 

Thirty-five miles from the bar of Southwest Pass are Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip. A canal, twelve miles below the 
forts, used for bringing oysters from the Gulf shore, was sud- 
denly enlarged, a few years ago, into the wide outlet known 
as ‘*The Jump,” a famous rendezvous of water fowl, and 
loved by sportsmen. A little steamer often carries a thousand 
pair of ducks per week from “ The Jump ”’ to the New Orleans 
market. 

- Between the forts and Point a la Hache, (so named from 
the tradition that some luckless wight there dropped his axe 
into the river,) the right bank of the Mississippi, and, to a 
considerable extent, the left, are lined with orange groves, 
where in the early spring the air is laden with their delicious 
fragrance, and one can see the commingled blossoms, ever- 
green leaves and golden fruit. From the hurricane deck of 
the steamer, the waters of the Gulf are still plainly to be 
discovered, a few miles distant on either hand. Back of the 
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orange groves, or the narrow strip of forest fronting on the 
river, are the rice lands, irrigated from the Mississippi, and 
protected by slight levees from the salt water of the marshes 
and “trembling prairies” beyond. The rice is cultivated 
in the same rude way as along the Nile. They cut it with 
sickles instead of reapers, thresh it out on batteries, or thresh- 
ing floors, in the open air, and wait for a windy day to separ- 
ate the grain from the chaff. The prairie and marsh lands 
are covered with tall reeds, and are cut up into innumerable 
islands. 

The arable land on either side is nowhere more than a mile 
in width. But this narrow shelf of soil between the river 
and the sea teems with life. The banana flourishes, and the 
date palm ; for this is the latitude of the delta of the Nile, 
and the north wind is tempered by the sea and Lake Pont- 
chartrain. The guava, the pomegranate and the lemon thrive, 
as doubtless would also the olive. More than twenty differ- 
ent kinds of fruits are produced in wonderful profusion, be- 
sides sugar cane and sea island cotton. 

The woodland is an almost impenetrable thicket, abounding 
in game, and especially in deer, like the drier prairies and the 
live oak chenires, that stretch away northward along the beds 
of ancient outlets of the river. I have known a sportsman to 
bag sixty pair of rabbits, in a single day, on the bosky low 
lands opposite Banana Grove Plantation. Nearly every spe- 
cies of migratory wild fowl and water fowl in the country 
seems to visit this remote tropical region. The air is some- 
times darkened with immense flocks of red-winged rice birds, 
. Which, as they turn, all at the same instant, in their flight, 
disappear for amoment from sight. Pelicans, and long-legged 
cranes, stalk among the reeds, or flitting, like ghosts, through 
the air, startle with their unearthly screams. 

The quaint cottages buried in these fragrant orange groves, 
like the mansions among the splendid live oaks on the sugar 
estates above, seem far prettier from the deck of a steamer 
than upon near inspection. One can see, in their decoration, 
all the colors of the rainbow. Here and there, shaded by a 
graceful group of bananas, is a “latanier hut,’’ with adobe 
walls and a roof thatched with the fan-shaped leaf of the 
palmetto. The simple and kind-hearted people address you 
in a mongrel patois of half a dozen of European languages. 
They look poor; they live meanly; but you would be sur- 
prised to learn the value of those small “orchards.” No 
where, in this country, can one live with so little labor as in 
this perpetual summer, in the shade of these banana and 
orange trees; nowhere else is that little labor so grudgingly 
given. 

From Point a-la-Hache, fifty miles below New Orleans, to 
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Baton Rouge, one hundred and thirty miles above, the left 
bank, or “ coast,’’ of the river, as it is called in Louisiana, 
and the right bank up to the mouth of Red River, are lined 
almost continuously with sugar plantations. Before the war, 
these were in a high state of cultivation. The deep green of 
the vast fields of growing cane is surpassed in beauty only 
by the verdure and, in their season, the bloom and the snow- 
like whiteness of the open bolls of cotton on the plantations 
still higher up the river. Forty thousand pounds of cane 
juice, equivalent to at least a hogshead of sugar, and twelve 
thousand pounds of bagasse, (all that is left of the cane after 
it has passed between the immense rollers of the grinding 
mill, and is crushed so dry that it burns like tinder in the 
sugar-house furnace,) have been taken from many of these 
acres forty years in succession ; yet, so largely does the sugar 
cane draw its nourishment from the air, and of such marvel- 
lous fertility is this soil—this alluvium, wrested first from the 
sea by the river, and in turn defended from the river by arti- 
ficial embankments—that the last year’s product was as great 
as the first.* 

Stretching along continuously in the rear of these great 
sugar estates are the immense cypress swamps of Louisiana, 
hung with long festoons of Spanish moss, that give the trees 
a sombre, funereal aspect. Until one reaches Baton Rouge, 
two hundred and forty miles from the Passes, not even a hil- 
lock is to be seen. Excepting the wall-like banks which, at 
low water, shut out the view, and that the land on both sides 
of the river slopes back to the swamp, at the average of seven 
feet for the first mile, the level of the ocean seems to have 
been impressed upon the vast delta of the Mississippi. At 
Baton Rouge begins the slight elevation which swells above 
into the biuffs, that frown upon the river at Port Hudson, 
Vicksburg and Memphis. 





*The ruin of this sugar interest is one of the most remarkable results 
of the civil war. A product of nearly half a million of hogsheads has 
been reduced to sixty thousand. The most heautifal homes have been 
desolated, thrifty planters have been beggared, centented laborers are 
wandering without proper employment; the most valuable lands are 
selling for ten per cent of their productive value. The tiller of the soil is 
driven from the plow by the inundations, which the State Government 
and local force is inadequate to repress. While Congress continues in 
its despotic destruction as a means to compel political obedience from 
the whites, it is forgotten that the loyal black is as effectually ruined 
as his former master. This policy protects the sugars of Cuba and 
Brazil, and the Louisiana freedman now sweetens his slave-grown coffee 
with sugar grown by slave labor. Why should not Congress at once 
restore the sugar crop; keep at home more than $50,000,000 specie annu- 
ally paid for syrups and sugars? Why should not the sugar crop of 
Louisiana be restored, and exchanged for the provision products of the 
Northwest ?—[Ep. Review. 
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As the steamboat glides along, at low water, one can see 
how the great spring floods have scattered their spoils of drift 
and ooze along the banks. The shore is a veritable battle- 
field between the elements of earth and water, whose victory 
has alternated. The trunks of giant trees, with roots and 
branches entire, have been left suspended here and there in 
fantastic positions by the retiring waters, just as huge boul- 
ders are sometimes found poised as by the hands of giants, 
Here and there, also, the bank has caved in, to the extent 
perhaps of acres of land; but on the opposite side of the river 
is sure to be found a deposit of sediment, or a batture; and 
nature, as if in haste to conceal the slimy deformity, covers 
it speedily with a growth of cotton-wood, so thick that a bird 
cannot fly between them. 

At high water, however, the whole aspect of the country is 
ehanged. One can then look down from the steamboat deck 
upon the adjacent fields. The levee, in places from twelve to 
eighteen feet high, confines the turbid and foaming flood to 
the river channel. Instead of the slow current at low water, 
the great river now rushes towards the sea with almost the 
velocity of a torrent. Itis thick and muddy with sediment. 
Enormous quantities of driftwood are drawn into the swiftest 
part of the current, in a continuous line that twists and 
writhes in the tortuous channel, like a great black serpent, or 
is day after day whirled round in vast eddies, as at Port Hud- 
son. Many a Federal soldier, who stood guard on the banks 
of the Mississippi, will remember the grim processions of 
mighty forest trees, with roots and branches high in the air, 
that glided past, like spectral fleets, in the gloom and dark- 
ness of the night. The gleam of a white pelican is sometimes 
seen in the distance; herons and canes, frightened by the 
splash of the steamboat, betake themselves to the sedgy 
marshes ; or an alligator rolis lazily from the leg on which it 
slumbered. 

Above the mouth of Red River, the traveller leaves behind 
the civilization and busy life inspired by the proximity of 
New Orleans. Vast forests now intervene, with here and 
there a straggling town or settlement on the river bank, The 
monotony is broken by the sight of enormous flatboats and 
rafts floating down lazily with the eurrent. An occasional 
column of black smoke rising high above the trees, in the dis- 
tance, indicates the presence of a steamboat; but, so crooked 
is the river, it is often impossible to say whether it is above 
or below. In consequence of the great bends, approachin 
boats are sometimes moving in the same direction, in paralle 
lines, or are diverging, and running from each other. The 
steamboat stops now and then to land perhaps a single pas- 
senger, or, at long intervals, at a woodyard, where some 
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squatter is laying the foundation of a fortune. With the 
exception of Memphis, Natchez, Vicksburg, a few unimportant 
villages, and the solitary plantations scattered here and there 
along the river, the vast region from the mouth of Red River 
to Cairo is a wilderness. 

Above Cairo the travelier begins to feel the first pulses of 
that wonderful life which is throbbing throughout the great 
West. There are vast prairies waving with fields of grain, 
and dotted with mounds built perhaps before the Pyramids 
of Egypt; tributaries of the Mississippi, that alone surpass 
in size the largest rivers of Europe; lofty mountains; broad 
plains, over which roam tribes of red men and herds of buffa- 
loes; and cities that have grown like the creations of magic. 

As one steams up the Mississippi, day after day, and closely 
observes the passengers on board, he cannot fail to see that 
somewhat of the vastness, of the variety, of the newness, of 
the roughness of the surroundings, has impressed itself upon 
their thoughts, conversation and manners. Men who make 
these immense journeys, who travel on these mighty rivers, 
whose eyes survey these forests and prairies boundless as the 
dome of the sky, whose every day talk is of growing cities, of 
lines of railroads stretching from river to sea, of grand enter- 
prises that, in the Old World, would daunt even kings, learn 
unconsciously to think, to speak, to act, in a manner that 
seems gigantesque, if not vaunting and presumptuous, to peo- 
ple used to smaller things and to more diminutive standards. 

A city gate in Damascus, a bazaar in Stamboul, a cafe in 
Paris, Broadway in New York, are not better places to study 
human nature than the deck of a Mississippi steamboat. 
There meet the polished mag of the city and the backwoods- 
man, the New Orleans facto? from his cotton samples and the 
Texan herdsman from his lasso, the Western trapper and the 
New England spinner, the Southern planter and the Northern 
farmer, the freedman and the cence slavocrat, white men, black 
men, red men, yellow men, men of various nationalities, of 
mumerous languages, of a multiplicity of religions, of every 
political party, and representing all the material interests 
associated with this great river—all, in fine, who are drawn 
by business or by pleasure into this mighty stream of travel 
and trafic. 

The bends, the bluffs, the islands, the floods, the green 
cliffs of verdure rising, as if by enchantment, out of the water, 
between which the steamboat winds her way through the wil- 
derness when the inundations cover the river banks, the sup- 
pressed and sullen roar, as of the far sounding sea, with 
which the waters fall away into the swamps, the wonderful 
effects of sunlight, the glorious evenings, whose golden and 
purple splendors rival the soft skies of Italy, yon forts and 
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earthworks now abandoned, those solitary chimneys, those 
deserted plantations and bosky fields—the war, reconstruc- 
tion, Union—such are the topics of conversation, and all of 
them are in some way linked with the existence of the great 
Mississippi. The chutes, the land slides, the booming tor- 
rents, the whirling eddies, the roaring crevasses, the snags, 
the sawyers, the bars, the ** tow-heads,” the wreck heaps, the 
very names applied to dangerous points of navigation, as the 
Devil’s Elbow, the Devil’s Race-course, the frequent explo- 
sions, the terrible disasters—all these supply additional 
themes of conversation, and attest how deeply the phenomena 
of the Mississippi have affected the imaginations and influ- 
enced the thoughts of men. 

There is something overpowering in the magnitude of the 
Mississippi. It drains a territory of more than twelve hundred 
thousand square miles, about one-third of the Republic, in- 
chiding Alaska, and equal in extent to the whole of Europe 
outside of Russia, Norway and Sweden. With .an average 
high water width, below Cairo, of three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet, an average depth, also at high water, of 
one hundred and eight feet, the Mississippi pours in the Gulf 
of Mexico six hundred and seventy-five thousand cubic feet 
of water per second. This is the average, amounting in a 
year to nineteen and a half trillion cubie feet. The quantity, 
however, varies enormously in different years. In 1839 and 
1855, it was twenty-nine trillions (29,000,000,000,000). Yet 
this enormous quantity of water is only one quarter of the 
rain fall in the basin of the Mississippi. 

The sediment held in the Mississippi is to the weight of its 
water as one to fifteen hundred, to its volume as one to twenty- 
nine hundred. In an ordinary ygar, the sedimentary matter, 
transported in a state of suspension into the Gulf of Mexico, 
amounts to eight hundred twelve and a half trillion pounds, 
enough, when deposited, to raise two hundred and forty-one 
square miles of sea bottom a single foot. Besides this earthy 
matter held in suspension, the Mississippi pushes along on its 
bottom into the Gulf, sand and gravel enough to cover, in the 
course of a year, a square mile with a deposit twenty-seven 
feet deep. The total contribution from the river to the Gulf 
—the tribute of the land to the sea—would amount therefore, 
every year, to a prism two hundred and sixty-eight feet in 
height, with a base of one square mile.* 

Very remarkable, not to say paradoxieal, are some of the 
physical characteristics of the Mississippi. Its average width 
between Cairo and the Arkansas, at high water, is four thou- 





* General Humphrey’s “Report on the Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River.’ 
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sand four hundred and seventy feet; between Bayou La 
Fourche and the Passes, several hundred miles below, it is two 
thousand feet less. From bank to bank, up at island No. 76, 
is seven thousand eight hundred feet; at_a point between 
Bonnet Carre and New Orleans, the river has a width of but 
nineteen hundred feet, and at low water, only sixteen hundred 
and fifty. At Vicksburg the river rises, during the spring 
floods, some forty feet above low water mark; at Natchez, in 
1851, the variation was fifty-one feet; at New Orleans the 
difference between the high and low stages of water is rarely 
more than a dozen feet. During the lowest stage of the Mis- 
sissippi large ships experience but little difficulty in crossing 
the bar of Southwest Pass; during the highest stage of the 
river the same ships can hardly be got over. Below the 
mouth of Red River, bayous run out of the Mississippi instead 
of rivers running into it. In the delta the Mississippi does 
not run in an ordinary channel between hills, but partially on 
the crest of a ridge of its own formation. Although the 
source of the Upper Mississippi is sixteen hundred and eighty 
feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, it must be about 
two miles nearer the center of the earth than the mouth of 
the river, thereby causing the water to ran up hill. The great 
basin of the Mississippi is concave to the sky. Its rivers are 
convergent ; the tendency consequently is to consolidation, to 
union; while the central portions of Europe and Asia being 
convex to the sky, their rivers diverge, and tend to diffusion, 
to variety. The largest river in North America, the Missis- 
sippi was the latest in formation; yet the head waters of the 
Alleghany tlow from one of the oldest geological regions in 
the world, and the saurians and ganoids of the Lower Missis- 
sippi belong to remote geological ages Except the depres- 
sion of the eartk’s surface at New Madrid, caused by the 
earthquake of 1811, the hills of Belle Isle, Petite Anse, Cote 
Blanche, Grand Cote, and the mud volcanoes at the Passes, 
these is but little evidence of volcanic action along the Mis- 
sissippi. The formation of the great alluvion resulted from 
no sudden freak or convulsion, from no rudé, Titanic shock, 
but from “ the slow, sweet toil of Nature.’’ De Soto,in quest 
of gold and slaves (he carried with him fetters and blood- 
hounds, and shot without mercy the natives who attempted to 
resist or escape),* and in which “ he found nothing so remark- 

* The possession of the Valley of the Mississippi was not, as we under- 
stand it, any cause of alienation. The American people required the free 
navigation of the Mississippi; our Minister to France was empowered to 
negotiate a treaty of co-navigation and deposit at New Orleans. To his 
astonishment, Napoleon offered him the whole empireof the West. Con- 
gress confirmed the purchase; but the seeds of alienation were sowed 


and nurtured by different causes. The objections of New England to the 
acquisition of this territory have been more than renewed by the set- 
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able as the place of his burial,” discovered the Mississippi 
near the mouth of Red River. The Mississippi Valley was 
explored, and in the main settled from above instead of below, 
as is usually the case with great rivers. Its possession was 
the cause of the first alienation between the North and the 
South ; it is destined hereafter to be an indissoluble bond of 
union between the two sections of country. 

With all its disasters, its floods and inundations, the Mis- 
sissippi is the parent of incalculable good, of multiform bless- 
ings that seem incidental and supplementary to its purpose of 
draining one-third of our territory, and furnishing twenty 
thousand miles of inland navigation. Where the sea once 
held dominion the Mississippi has formed the richest delta in 
the world, reaching from the Passes all the way up to the 
mouth of Red River, and from the Teche across to Lake Pont- 
chartrain—a territory of twelve thousand three hundred 
square miles. Above this, and ages upon ages earlier in the 
history of the world, it reseued also from the sea the great 
alluvial plain that reaches from the mouth of Red River to 
where the Mississippi broke through the Ozark Hills above 
Cairo, and, varying from thirty to fifty miles in width, encloses 
about nineteen thousand five hundred square miles of fattest 
alluvion. These bottom lands need, now, no manure, no fer- 
tilizing agents, but when, by and by, the soil shall begin to 
lose its strength, the farmers, instead of importing bone dust, 
and guano from the South Sea, will learn to use, as they do 
in Egypt, the rich, fat, slimy ooze which the river deposits 
wherever you permit its waters to stand. They will also 
learn how to arrest the solid miles of earth that are now 
swept into the Gulf of Mexico, and with them, by the river’s 
aid, raise the level of their lands, fill up their swamps, and 
rescue whole districts from malarias, and from the dominion 
of the alligator and water-fowl, just as already the * poor 
whites” along the Mississippi catch its drift trees for firewood, 
steamboat fuel and saw logs. 

New Orleans has a mortgage on the great West and the 
Rocky Mountaitis, payable in annual instalments, not in the 
corn of Illinois, the wheat of Nebraska, the gold of Colorado,* 





tlement of the whole Upper Mississippi in the interests of the North 
politically and commercially. By the grace of God, acting through the 
grain and grocery trade, we hope the whole Mississippi will soon har- 
monize with its early friends and natural outlets. [Ep. Review. 


"The author of this article wrote a little in advance of the great demon- 
stration new universally admitted. The corn of Illinois finds its best outlet 
to market by way of the Balize, and the wheat of Nebraska is diposed to 
follow the direction of this great commercial fact. The merchants of St. 
Louis have sent a large cargo of wheat on through bills of lading by 
barges and steamers. It will be transferred in steamers at New Orleans, 
and will be taken from St. Louis to Liverpool at about thirty-four cents 
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but in the mud bank, or batture,in front of the city, which, 
since the great suit with Edward Livingston for,its possession, 
has netted her, millions of dollars. Not only that, a steam- 
boat can land anywhere along the Lower Mississippi; the 
innumerable bayous of the delta cover it with a net work ‘of- 
navigable streams. Aside from the common blessings of 
earth and water, the planter living on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi cannot complain of its bounties. He might almost say, 
that the Father of Waters builds a wharf in front of his plan- 
tation, and digs a canal in its rear, furnishes afwood pile be- 
fore his house, and supplies a ‘“ heap of manure.” 

Mark what grand results sometimes spring from the most 
insignificant causes. 

Would you believe that a particular slope in Dakoto could 
alter the climate of New Orleans? that a ridge in Alabama, a 
line of low hills in Tennessee and Kentucky, could materially 
affect the dynamics of the Mississippi? that a bend of the 
Yellowstone could, by any possibility, become an element of 
political economy in Louisiana, modifying the health of her 
people, and affecting her labor? Yet these are facts. 

The inclines and sloping planes that make up the great con- 
caye of the Mississippi basin are so disposed by the Almighty 
Hand, that the rains and melted snows poured down from 
them do not reach the Lower Mississippi at the same time, 
but usually find their way to the sea in successive floods, the 
effect of the last of which is, often, not entirely lost before the 
autumnal rains again swell the rivers. The Red, the Arkan- . 
sas, and White Rivers, first pour out their muddy contribu- 
tions; then, the clear Ohio; then, the transparent Upper 
Mississippi; and last of all, the turbid and majestic Missouri. 

But suppose great inundating waves to rush into the Mis- 
sissippi, all at once, from the Red and the Arkansas, the Ten- 
nessee and the Cumberland, or, what is still worse, from the 
Ohio and the Missouri; the levees of Louisiana could not 
withstand the overwhelming floods; the Lower Mississippi 
would become, what it is indeed too often, an inland sea. 
How slight a change it would require in the beds of the Ohio 
and Tennessee to send their waters to the Gulf of Mexico 
through Alabama! How slight an elevation of the earth, also, 
to bring the waters of the Missouri to the Gulf through 
Texas! Either of which would completely change the physics 
and dynamics of the Lower Mississippi. 

As it is, the grand detour of the Tennessee, from northern 
Alabama to southern Illinois, retards the floods from the 





a bushel. The gold of Colorado will come to New Orleans, in part, at 
least, to pay for groceries, which can be found in this market on better 
terms than elsewhere. So New Orleans has by no means released her 
mortgage on the Mississippi from the head springs to the mud lumps.— 
[Ep. Review. 
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southwestern Alleghanies until those from the southeastern 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains have reached the sea. That 
still grander detour of the main Missouri, by which it is made 
to run first northward, then sweep eastward, and lastly, with 
another magnificent curve, flow away in a southeastern direc- 
tion to the Mississippi, by a route some two thousand miles 
longer than in a straight line from the head waters of the 
Yellowstone to St. Louis, keeps back the mighty floods of the 
Missouri until the Ohio and the Upper, Mississippi, have 
exhausted their strength. 

When all the other great tributaries of the Mississippi have 
spent their foree—when spring and its rains are past, and the 
summer sun blazes with intolerable heat—when water is 
wanted to float steamboats, barges and flatboats, for evapora- 
tion, for rain and dew—when the navigation of the Mississippi 
is about to fail, and the harvests are in peril—more than 
twelve hundred miles of rivers and melted snows have been 
accumulating in this grand northern arch of the Yellowstone 
and Upper Missouri. At last the northernmost point is 
unlocked by the heat of the advancing sun, and then comes 
down, perhaps in May, oftener in June, and sometimes in July, 
bat always at least forty days later than if by the valley of 
the Platte or the Kansas, the “June rise” of the Missouri, 
“a name of grandeur, of joy, of activity, of wealth, of har- 
vests, to all the dwellers on the stream from the Gulf of 
Mexico to far-off British line of the northwest.” 

As you steam up the Lower Mississippi, you would say that 
these bottom-lands and swamps, those dank and bosky fields, 
were the very home of malaria, the rendezvous of miasmas, 
You could not be more mistaken. But for epidemics, which 
it is by no means impossible to avoid, New Orleans is as 
healthy as Boston, Louisiana as healthy as Massachusetts. 
Dip up a glass of water from this turbid Mississippi in the 
month of June, sometimes far into the month of July— it will 
be eool and refreshing; it was iced a few weeks ago in 
Dakota. 

The Mississippi acts, in fact, as a great refrigerating tube 
laid directly through the heart of the country. The evapora- 
tion from these cold mountain floods, as they sweep through 
Louisiana, cools the air and sets it in motion. The temper- 
ature of the river at New Orleans, and that of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, only five miles distant, sometimes differ several 
degrees. Hence the cool morning and evening breezes of this 
delicious climate. When the planters of Georgia and South 
Carolina are obliged to betake themselves from the sickly 
rivers to the sea-coast or to the mountains, the Creole, the 
Mississippian, the Texan, repair to the cool, shady banks of 
the Mississippi. No sugar or cotton planter within sight of 
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the river ever thinks, in ordinary seasons, of going elsewhere 
for health. The Creoles of Louisiana say that they experi- 
ence, in the course of every day, all the various seasons of the 
year—the cold of winter at night, the freshness of spring in 
the morning hours, the heat of summer at midday, and the 
soft, warm glow of autumn in the glorious evening. This 
immunity from disease enables the white man to toil in the 
open field in Louisiana; it must make the delta of the 
Mississippi the great frice-producing region of North 
America. 

What a splendid illustration, too, the Mississippi and its 
tributaries afford of the eternal fitness of things, and of the 
law that no great human want springs into existence with- 
out_the means being supplied at hand by Providence to fill 
it. Our ancestors had no sooner reached, in their toilsome 
march of civilization, the crest of the Alleghanies, than the 
tributaries of the Mississippi invited them to glide down 
to richer and broader dominions than they had ever had 
conception of. No sooner had Jefferson purchased the vast 
territory of Louisiana, than Fulton was ready with the 
the steamboat to explore its rivers and transport to their 
banks a busy and enterprising population. No sooner had 
the wandering spirits of the old Saxons and Teutons seized 
upong the modern Germans and Celts, than the open arms 
of the Mississippi were ready to receive them. No sooner 
had the remote trading posts on our western rivers grown 
into towns, than the vast spaces, the intervening prairies 
and forests, were spanned with railroads. And when men 
grew impatient of steam, the lightnings of heaven became 
their busy messengers. 

Had the North American Indian possessed the horse or 
the camel he would not, it is said, have remained a savage. 
He could walk, or paddle his canoe, four miles an hour; on 
horseback, one can make eight: that four miles is just the 
difference between barbarism and semi-civilization. The 
s‘eamboat nearly doubled the average speed of the horse; 
the railroad has doubled and nearly trebled the speed of 
the steamboat; and, in the communication of intelligence, 
the telegraph has practically annihilated time and 
space. When Claiborne was Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, it took sixty days to send a dis- 
patch to Washington and get an answer. A _ pre- 
fect of the pretorians in “the Eastern Empire declared 
that it would require a year to forward dispatches to, and 
receive a response from, armies operating in those remote 
regions of the world when Justinian was meditating cam- 
paigns. But no army of the Eastern or of the Western 
Empire ever reached a point so distant from Byzantium, 
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or from Rome, as Sitka is from Washington, and Sitka and 
Washington will soon be in hourlyjcommunication. 

The world is just beginning to appreciate the value of 
cheap and rapid communication as an element of civiliza- 
tion. In this country we are also beginning to appreciate 
its value as an element of unionism. But only after the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad; when New York and 
San Francisco will lie in the great highway of the world’s 
travel; when, gliding on the “ pale iron edge” across the 
continent, we may jostle in the cars Chinese mandarins and 
Japanese princes on their way to Europe, and the money- 
kings of Europe on their way to the Golcondas and cotton- 
fields of the East; when we, at last, shall have fully real- 
ized that dream of centuries—a direct western passage from 
Europe to India—and shall have grasped the rich prize of 
Asiatic traffic ; when St. Louis, situated near the confluence of 
the Missouri, the Upper Mississippi, the Ohio and the lower 
Mississippi, shall become the distributing point of a commerce 
greater than that of Tarshish, Phcenicia, Carthage, Rome, 
Venice, and all the caravans that toil wearily across the des- 
erts combined ; then willthe real value and significance of 
this great river system be understood. Nor until then willits 
levees be properly rebuilt, will its currents be made to flow in 
even and regular volume, and this magnificent Mississippi 
become, in the highest sense, a liquid highway to the millions 
of people living on its banks. 

Already a vast emigration from Asia is climbing the west- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevada. On the completion of the 
Pacifie Railroad, it will soon cross the lofty intra-mountain 
basin of Salt Lake; it will descend from the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains in a flood, compared with which the present 
emigration from Europe will dwindle inte insignificance ; for 
that great highway across the continent will change not only 
the course of the world’s travel and traffic, but in time, also, 
affect the direction of its migrating races. 

When the Irish shall become reconciled to Ireland, and good 
government attract the Germans down the Danube to the rich 
plains of Hungary, to the broad prairies of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, to the fertile but almost uninhabited wastes of Bul- 
garia; when Biddy shall get above “ service,”’ Patrick despise 
the hod, Hans refuse to “hire out,’ and Pompey become a 
landowner; then these soft, pliant Orientals, living on the 
cheapest food, working for the lowest wages, submitting 
patiently to poverty, to reproach and insult, will take the 
places of one and all as “help,” as menials. Chi-Hi will be 
maid of all work in Boston andin Denvir. Ching-Wang will 
cook in New York, wash and iroy in St. Louis, sell cigars in 
New Orleans, tend babies in Omaha, draw corks in Newport, 
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Hop-Chang will spin in New England, hoe cotton in Georgia, 
carry mortar in Chicago, gather rice in Louisiana, do farm- 
work in Kentucky, and labor:on canals and railroads in every 
State in the Union. Those pent-up millions of Asia want 
room, want food, want the opportunity to work; we, in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, want labor; we must have it; we 
have farms for millions, work for tens of millions. Here is 
the demand; there the supply. Those plodding, rice-eating, 
polygamic, idol-worshiping Orientals, live on the other side of 
the world ; but steam will soon bring us together. 





ART. I].—BLUNDERS OF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 


EARLY in the year 1861, the world was startled by the 
sudden apparition of a new Government, which sprang, 
Minerva-like, into life. Knowing no infancy, at once, with 
armed hand, it took its place among the powers of the earth, 
in defence of a national cause, an established policy, broad 
territories and a numerous people. Its brilliant, strange and 
short career; the heroic energy and sufferings of its adhe- 
rents ; the triumphs they achieved, the disasters they expe- 
rienced, the sacrifices they made, and the sudden and utter 
ruin that fell upon their cause, excited yet greater astonish- 
ment. The historical observer found himself in the case of 
the astronomer who unexpectedly discovers, among the vis- 
ible host of heaven, a new, bright, peculiar star; and while he 
is eagerly measuring its magnitude and tracing its path, it 
vanishes in the twinkling of an eye—perhaps forever. 

Whatever revolutions the future may have in store, the 
Southern Confederacy is*now a matter of history; and, in the 
three years which have elapsed since its fall, many have 
attempted to treat it historically. Of these essays we have 
seen not many, and read but few; but believe that we do not 
mistake their character in saying that amid many striking 
pictures, life-like portraits and thrilling narrations of scenes, 
actors and events, in the life and death struggle of the South, 
they deal chiefly with visible results, open to the observation 
of all, rather than unveil the more hidden but potent causes 
that control the issue of events. We learn from them what 
happened ; but the why it so happened, at once more obscure 
and more instructive, is sadly wanting. They represent to 
our eyes exterior actions, without tracing the internal organ- 
ization, with the errors and defects that mar its operations. 
A full detail of marches, battles and sieges may arouse our 
curiosity, enchain our attention and absorb our sympathies, 
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yet leave us ignorant of the true causes of both the origin 
and the result of the war. 

We shall say nothing now of the causes which called the 
Southern Confederacy into being, but will endeavor to point 
out plainly those which chiefly contributed to blot it out of 
existence. We cannot do this while merely gazing on it from 
without, but must take our standpoint, not only within the 
Confederacy, but within the halls of its legislative and admin- 
istrative councils ; for, notwithstanding the power and policy 
of its enemies, and the prejudice of a world arrayed against 
it, the Southern Confederacy owed its ruin to causes origina- 
ting within its own bosom. 

The Provisional Congress, composed of delegates from 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, met at noon on the 4th of February, in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. Texas not having seceded until the 1st of the 
month, the delegates of that State had not yet arrived. The 
Congress entered at once and zealously upon its diplomatic, 
legislative and administrative duties. As most of the debates 
and business was, and continued to be, carried on with closed 
doors, the details of its proceedings are still imperfectly 
known. But on the 9th it adopted a provisional Constitution 
for the government of the Confederacy for one year, prepar- 
atory to framing a permanent Constitution, which it was fore- 
seen would require more deliberation and give rise to much 
debate. On the same day, Congress unanimously elected 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, President, and Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia, Vice President of the Confederate 
States. On the 12th, Congress published this resolution: 
‘This Government takes under its charge the questions and 
difficulties now existing between the sovereign States of this 
Confederacy and the United States, relative to the oceupancy 
of the forts, arsenals, navy yards and other public establish- 
ments ; and the President of this Congress is directed to com- 
municate this resolution to the Governors of the several 
States.” . 

This resolution, which looked to the possibility of having 
to defend by arms the rights of eminent domain of the several 
States, to those localities within their borders which had been 
ceded to their late agent, the Federal Government, for pur- 
poses of public defence and convenience, aimed still more at 
the attainment of the desire and expectation*prevalent in the 
South, that all questions as to property between the rival 
Governments, would be settled on a principal nearly coincid- 
ing with that of the uti possidetis. That, of the immense 

roperty, either granted by the States, or purchased by the 
ederal Government with funds raised by taxation, such por- 
tion as was within the borders of a seceding State should 
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revert to it, and the rest remain to the Federal Government. 
This would give to the seceded States but a small share of 
the common property; as, for forty years and more, the great 
Government expenditures had been made at the North; and 
a still smaller portion of what they had paid for, as the plan- 
tation States had long been made to furnish an undue share 
of the common revenue. The Congress now, and long after, 
exhibited in its proceedings and debates the strongest desire, 
and too confident a hope, that the present difficulties might be 
settled by negotiation, and that the States composing the new 
Confederacy would in the end be allowed to depart in peace 
from the old Union. 

President Davis reached Montgomery on the 16th, and 
was inaugurated on the 18th of February. He at once 
proceeded to appoint his Cabinet and organize the depart- 
ments of the administration. 

The seceded States had now formed a Confederacy and 
organized a Government. It is true, it was only a Provis- 
ional Government, but it was remarkably free from the fatal 
weaknesses and defects which usually beset new and tempo- 
rary political organizations, which undertake to overthrow 
and supplant long-established authority. A discontented 
people who endeavor to shake off one sovereign rule and 
establish crother in its plaee, commonly fail, not so much from 
the weight and energy that resist their efforts as from not 
being able to set up, in opposition to that which they would 
overthrow, any agency which at once enlists and unites the 
confidence and support of the people, and commands the 
resources of the country. 

But on the day on which it first went into operation, the 
Provisional Government had full authority throughout the 
seven States which had then seceded, and could command 
their resources as completely asif it had been established for 
a century.. Even the minorities which, in the Conventions of 
some of the seceding States, had voted against secession, did 
not represent partizans or advocates of the old Union; for 
the greater number of these negative voices indicated eau- 
tion, or a fear of the powers of the Federal Government— 
not ill will, or even want of devotion, to the cause of the 
South. 

Throughout the new Confederacy the people were eager 
to carry out the measures decreed by the Provisional Goy- 
ernment; and nothing could be more natural than this 
impulse. The people were actually living under long-estab- 
lished Governments of their own choice; those State 
Governments which they were accustomed to obey, and 
which were known to them in all the beneficent aspects 
in which Governments can be viewed ; the impartial and vig- 
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ilant guardian of their rights; readily and strongly influenced 
by the feelings and interests of the people. These Govern- 
ments, while affording protection in all the essential relations 
of life, exhibited to them none of the harsher phases of 
domination, as burdensome taxation, a rigid and meddle- 
some police, and trammeling prohibitions and restrictions. 
The people felt daily the benignant influence of this State 
authority, and rarely and lightly felt its weight. But these 
State Governments and the rights, the very civilization, of 
the people living under them, were now in the utmost jeop- 
ardy from the tide of usurpation, cupidity and fanaticism 
rolling in upon them from the North. It was only by com- 
bining the resources of these States, into one solid and 
unbroken dike, that they could hope to shut out the devasta- 
ting flood and stave off the impending ruin. The Provisional 
Government personified this defensive wall. Such a combi- 
nation of allied States was no novelty to the people; and in 
this emergency it naturally commanded the prompt and com- 
plete obedience of every man, who was ready to obey and 
sustain the authority of his own State. 

There were, indeed, in several of these States, some narrow 
localities in which a considerable part of the people clung to 
the old Union, but far more from habit and caution than attach- 
ment. There were, doubtless, everywhere many individuals 
who, from timidity or indecision, would gladly have put off 
the evil day of collision with the North, in the loose, unde- 
‘fined hope of finding some remedy for present ills, yet hidden 
in the womb of futurity. But these are not the men through 
whom nations ever act. When the issue had once been made, 
few men, even of these classes, hesitated to sustain the action 
of their State. In each State a vast majority, in some of them 
nine-tenths of the people, were devoted, heart and hand, to 
the Confederacy, and bitterly hostile to further connection 
with the North, on any terms. This feeling of alienation was 
so complete and mature, that to the people of the seceded 
States, resistance to military coercion by the Government at 
Washington, led at once to a struggle having none of the 
attributes of a civil, but only those of a foreign war. 

The Provisional Government thus stepped at once into life, 
and into the command of the resources of the seven seceded 
States. These resources, although limited, were not con- 
temptible. Their territories included a population of two 
million seven hundred thousand whites, a negro population of 
two million four hundred thousand slaves, with more than 
forty thousand free colored persons. The white population 
abounded in bold, enterprising men, of active habits, and 
skilled in the use of fire-arms. Born in the midst of a slave 
population, they had all the characteristics of a dominant 
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race, were zealous advocates of the rights of the States and 
of the South, alienated from and exasperated against the old 
Union, and therefore eager champions of the Confederacy. 

The slave population, enjoying such a condition of physical 
well being that they were multiplying as fast as the whites ; 
were, in spite of the intrigues and machinations of the North- 
ern abolitionists, not in a rebellious or discontented mood. 
Nothing can more conclusively prove this, and that the 
negroes were in a condition natural to them, than the absence 
then and afterwards of all insubordinatior or attempts at 
insurrection, even when, in many parts of the country, the 
greater number of the few masters were long absent on mil- 
itary service, leaving women and children surrounded by, and 
to the protection of, large gangs of negroes; the only change 
in whose conduct was a gradual slackening of industry for 
the indulgence of the indolence natural to them. 

Of the small free colored population in these States, few 
were hostile to the social organization of the South. Many 
of them knew and disliked the character of the Northern men 
who frequented the South. Many of them were zealous for 
the Confederacy, and eager to serve it in arms. The truth 
was, that, though destitute of political, they enjoyed many 
precious civil rights, and found a convenient intermediate 
place open for them between the master and theslave. How- 
ever anomalous their condition may appear, it is certain that 
they preferred it to that of the blacks and colored people in 
the non-slaveholding States. How else can we account for 
the fact that eighty thousand of these people should have 
preferred abiding in slaveholding Maryland, to stepping 
across the border into Pennsylvania, where the negro was 
free and nominally the equal of the white man, yet really held 
only the position of a pariah in the community? The free 
negro of the South was sometimes compelled by circumstances 
to migrate to the North, but rarely did so of his own accord, 
and constantly repented it. 

Such were the numbers, character and tempers of the 
classes that made up the population of the Confederacy. 

Although half the labor in these States was employed in 
the production of commodities for exportation, they grew 
nearly all the food consumed in their territories. It was only 
the abundance and cheapness of grain and live stock in the 
States north of them, that discouraged the plantation States 
from growing all they needed. ‘They abounded in horses and 
cattle; and although comparatively destitute of manufac- 
turing establishments, especially such as furnished materials 
of war, they could command ‘n abundance every commodity 
that art and commerce could supply, in exchange for the val- 
uable crop that was the chief product of the country. There 
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was on hand in these seven States, at the beginning of the 
year, cotton to the value of two hundred millions of dollars. 

The territories embraced in the Confederacy covered five 
hundred and twenty thousand square miles. This, indeed, 
included a large region in the north of Texas that was almost 
a desert. Much fertile territory, too, was unoccupied, except 
by widely scattered settlers. This extent of territory was an 
obstacle to the concentration of large forces at points impor- 
tant to the defence of the country; yet its very extent and 
limited cultivation seemed to afford no small security against 
the invasion and occupation of the country by an enemy. 

In addition to these resources, the seven confederated States 
looked forward with well grounded confidence to being speed- 
ily joined and heartily supported by most of the other slave- 
holding States, geographically interposed bet ween themselves 
and their Northern enemies. The Confederacy, as much cham- 
pioned their interests, was arming as much in defence of their 
rights as of its own; and the accession of these States to its 
ranks would more than double its strength. 

Thus, the moment the Congress assembled at Montgomery 
it represented a united and zealous people, ready to receive 
the organization it should impress upon it; to obey its laws, 
and carry out the measures it should decree. 

The one great duty of the Confederate Government, predom- 
inating over all others, and demanding instant and undivided 
attention, was to secure these seven States against the efforts 
of the people of the North forcibly to reincorporate them 
into the Union—that is, to reduce them to the condition of 
conquered provinces. 

To mere human eyes, this defensive duty seemed no ardu- 
ous, certainly not a hopeless, task. To accomplish it demanded 
not a Lycurgus in legislation, a Pericles in administration and 
a Hannibal in war; but only that a fair amount of capacity 
in these departments of Government should guide the patriotic 
devotion of the pecple. The Congress was composed of the 
prominent politicians of the South, most of whom had figured 
for years as Senators and Representatives at Washington. 
From the first confederation ot the fcolonies, the South had 
contributed far more than its share to the statesmen and war- 
riors of the Union. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Clay, Calhoun and others had met in the Federal councils 
few equals from the North. This was equally true on the 
fields of battle, as to Washington, Andrew Jackson, Scott, 
Taylor, Marion, Sumter, Wm. Washington and other soldiers 
of the South. It might well be hoped that, at this- crisis, 
statesmen would not be wanting to her councils nor leaders to 
her armies. The emergency indeed was great; time was pre- 
cious, but not absolutely wanting. It was notorious that the 
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smallness of the military and naval force at the command of 
the Government at Washington, and its want ot preparation 
for war, made any speedy and adequate effort at conquest 
impossible. 

While searching into the councils and tracing the action of 
the Confederate Congress and administration, we will direct 
our inquiries chiefly to the following points: 1st. Political 
Foresight; 2d. Financial Policy; 3d. Diplomacy; 4th. 
Military Administration; 5th. The Principles of Constitutional 
Government; 6th. Strategy; and under each head we will 
first endeavor to infer, from the known position and necessities 
of the Confederated States, what measures would have been 
most likely to secure the great end in view. 


1—POLITICAL FORESIGHT. 


There are some dictates of prudence so obvious that we 
might suppose that they would néver be violated, at least by 
men making the smallest claim to statesmanship. The Con- 
federacy was involved in a dispute with an enemy more pow- 
erful than itself, on the most vital question that can arise 
between political communities. What the seceding States 
claimed to be a separation necessary to their safety, and in 
just assertion ot their inherent sovereignty, the enemy pro- | 
claimed to be flat rebellion; and denied both the right and 
the fact of their independent existence as States. No people 
ever had their all more absolutely staked on the issue of any 
contest. Under these circumstances, the grossest blunder a 
people or Government can commit, is to make inadequate pro- 
vision for the possible exigencies of war. If elaborate and 
costly preparation be made, and prove superabundant or 
needless, the people may be impoverished, but will not be 
ruined ; while utter ruin may well result from the ill-timed 
economy or delay, which cramps or postpones measures for 
the defence of the country. Moreover, when the obvious pur- 
pose in arming is, as in this case, not attack but defence, the 
very fact of arming tends to preserve the peace; for less hes- 
itation is felt in attacking an unarmed or badly armed man, 
or country, than one that is armed to the teeth. 

When one had duly weighed the power and resources of 
the numerous States which still adhered to the government 
at Washington ; the value which the Northern people set on 
their union with, that is, their possession of the plantation 
States; the grasping avarice, with which, by unrighteous 
legislation, they had long drained them of their annual wealth; 
the anti-slavery fanaticism which ‘they had nourished ever 
since they had gotten rid of their own slaves, who had proved 
so valueless to them; the manifest aggravation of that fanati- 
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cism into a fierce animosity against the people of the South, 
he could not fail to look for a violent effort by the people of 
the Northern States, to re-possess themselves of the lost 
mine, out of which, by the labor of others, they had dug so 
much treasure, and to wreak their vengeance on the heads of 
those who had wrested it from their hands. The very anxiety 
of the Confederate government to preserve the peace, should 
have spurred it on to stretch every nerve in the preparation 
for war. For he is no statesman who does not know that it 
must be a singularly short, partial, and successful war, which 
is less costly to the people and the government than the most 
elaborate preparation for it. 

Let it not be said that there are after thoughts, not anticipa- 
tion of the future, but inference from haste. We can prove 
that, among the most zealous secessionists, there were some 
who were not so blinded by their hopes but that they rightly 
interpreted “the hand-writhhg on the wall.” We can show that 
before the first step towards secession was taken, it was per- 
sistently urged upon the leaders in that movement, in con- 
ference, by letter, and in print, that “Secession meant, war,” 
and not to prepare for it ‘‘ was to commit political suicide.” 

The administration of the Confederate government came 
into the hands, not of inexperienced men, but of those who 
had long devoted themselves to political life. How was it 
then that they ignored the most obvious maxims of political 
wisdom? Had they been selected for office on false prinei- 
ples? Had they been bred in a false school? Or was the free 
exercise of their judgment trammelled by the false conditions 
under which they were called upon to think and act? More 
may be said on this point hereafter. 


2—FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


However obvious was the prospect of war, it is equally 
obvious, that, a real preparation for war—a war that is to try 
the strength of the country, and its ability to maintain an in- 
dependent existence—requires a financial system which will 
place the wealth and resources of the country, promptly and 
continuously at the command of the government 

_ Money has been well called the sinews of war. In preparing 
for war it is the first thing needed, and this need never ceases. 
Without it you cannot provide military material, raise and 
maintain troops, or procure the means of moving them. War 
is @ vast consumer and waster; and in a serious war, tasking 
the resources of the country, neither the ordinary revenue, 
nor the accumulations of even a well-stored treasury will 
suffice for its demands. The system of loans, usually relied 
on is not always available, and, at best, tends violently to 
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swell the expenditures of government in every undertaking. 

It is common to speak of throwing part, at least, of the bur- 
dens of a war, or other great material enterprise, upon pos- 
terity. With respect to war, at least, this is a fallacy. Every 
war must be waged with existing materials. Future cannon, 
muskets, and ammunition, in the hands of the unborn children 
and grand-children of this generation cannot fight to-day’s 
battle. Future crops cannot furnish present rations, and 
future supply trains are of no avail in the present campaign. 
The burden of providing all this is a present burden. The 
labor and materials must be withdrawn now from the ordina- 
ry occupations and uses of peace, and cannot be borrowed 
from a future day. Much of that which supplies during 
peace, the luxuries, the comforts, and even the necessaries of 
the people, must be diverted now at any sacrifice, to the 
stern necessities of the times. The labors and the fabrics of 
peace, must, to a great extent, give place to the labors and 
fabrics of war. Numberless artizans and laborers, vast animal 
power, much machinery, and numerous workshops, lately em- 
ployed in supplying the wants of a peaceful people, are now 
diverted from purposes of enjoyment, to that of defense, 
and labor only for the destruction of the enemy. The coun- 
try must suffer now all the embarassment and privation which 
results from the diversion of its best energies from peaceful 
production to military defense. 

As inall great national struggles, so especially in this of 
the Southern Confederacy, the people were called upon to 
sacrifice and devote such part of their wealth, resources, and 
personal energies, as might be necessary to thé defense of 
the whole. Never, perhaps, were any people more prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices. 

It was the duty of the government to devise a practical and 
equable method of making the material resources of the 
country available for its defense. The only measure efficient 
for this purpose is a prompt adoption of a system of taxation, 
commensurate with the extraordinary efforts the country has 
to make. When the government becomes the great pur- 
chaser in every market, and the great hirer throughout the 
land, you can only give it some control over the market, 
both of commodities and labor, and protect it from extor- 
tion, by making it also the great creditor, to whom every 
man owes money according to his means, so that he is com- 
pelled to sell some part of his crop, or of his goods, or other 
property, or to lay aside some part of his earnings, to meet 
the demands of this great ereditor. This is the only way in 
which you can equalize the burden on the country, yet give the 
government the command of its resources. Nor is this im- 
mediate heavy taxation the needless anticipation of a burden 
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Whatever the outlay of the government may be, the labor 
and property of the country have to meet the requisitions of 
the present emergency now, and the people must suffer the 
consequent privations now. 

If the expenses of the Government are met by immediate 
taxation, andthe cost of its efforts defrayed at once by the 
people, the burden may be heavy, but it comes alone, unat- 
tended by an immense inflation of prices, an utter confusion 
of values, and a long train of future ills. But if Government 
relies, not on the proceeds of taxation but on loans, or on the 
issue of Government securities in any shape, it is either con- 
tinually borrowing money at an ever increasing discount, or it 
purchases with an ever depreciating currency, at prices be- 
coming more and more inflated, to the embarrassment and 
probable bankruptcy of itself, and the ruin of a large part of 
the community. 

This effect inevitably follows from the essential nature of 
value. Government has no power to create value; but can 
only avail itself, more or less judiciously, for the attainment 
of its ends, of valuable commodities already existing. It is 
equally powerless over money, the usual measure of value. 
It can, indeed, increase the nominal amount of the currency, 
but has no control over its purchasing power, which depends 
in every country, and with every kind of currency, not on 
legislation, b&t on the operation of natural laws. 

For, what is money? From the time when men first got 
beyond simple barter in their dealings to the present day, they 
have employed those commodities which united in the highest 
degree durability, portability, divisibility, uniformity, and 
other convenient qualities, as a common measure of the value 
of all other property which they would exchange with each 
other, and the precious metals have been found best to serve 
this purpose. 

Now the uses of money have reference, not to all the prop- 
erty men possess, but only to that portion of it which is 
changing hands. In a country in which property is changing 
hands, and payments on contracts being made, within a brief 
period, to the amount of an hundred millions of dollars, a cer- 
tain amount of muney, the acknowledged representative of 
value-is needed to make the payments between debtors and 
creditors. The rest of the property in the country which is 
not changing hands may amount to twenty or thirty, or forty 
times an hundred millions, but its amount will have no effect 
on the currency. Should any circumstance, at any time, in- 
crease the amount of property for sale, and the payments to 
be made, the demand for money will at once be increased, 
money will rise in value, that is,a given amount of it will 
purchase more property than it would previously; and, on a 
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continuance of this, the cheapness of commodities will attract 
money from abroad into the country, until the balance of 
prices be restored. Should any cause diminish the amount of 
property for sale, the demand for money will fall off, money 
will fall in value, that is, a given amount of it will purchase 
less property than formerly, and money will flow out of the 
country to cheaper markets. a 

Should the Government issue Treasury notes, or permit 
individuals or corporations to put into circulation paper 
money, that is, promises to pay money on demand, this swells 
the amount of the currency, makes money plentiful and cheap, 
all other commodities comparatively scarce and dear, and 
begins to drive the coin, which is not only of local but univer- 
sal currency, out of the country in search of a better market. 
Should the issue of paper money be pushed beyond the 
amount of money usually in circulation, it will displace the 
coin altogether. 

While the amount of the currency continues unchanged, the 
nature of this currency, whether consisting solely of coin, or 
solely of paper, or partly of each—whether it consists of 
gold, or silver, or copper, or paper promises to pay, or bills 
receivable, or even of cowries—it will have no influence in 
raising or lowering the price of commodities. . 

But should the Government, on any emergency, endeavor 
to meet great expenditures by a large issue of Treasury notes, 
or any kindred expedient, and thus double the volume of the 
currency, this h:.s not the effect of doubling the amount of 
commodities for sale, but merely of cheapening money by one 
half. The nominal amount of the currency is indeed doubled, 
but its purchasing power remains the same. Over this the 
Government has no control. With two millions of Treas 
notes it can now purchase but one million worth of commodi- 
ties at former prices, and will be saddled with the obligation 
to pay two millions of real morey at a future time. is is 
equally true if the currency be multiplied ten or an hundred 
fold, and moreover, from the general confusion and perversion 
of values, loss and ruin will be sown broadcast throughout the 
land, Should the Government not issue Treasury notes, but 
have credit to borrow money on obligations not entering 80 
directly into the circulation, the more it borrowed the greater 
the premium it would have to pay on each loan, the greater 
the discount on its bonds; its debts would grow in a geomet- 
rical progression, while its large expenditures inflate the price 
of every commodity, both together producing similar effects 
with the excessive issue of Treasury notes. Every attempt to 
make money plentiful, with a view to increase the purchasing 
power of the circulating medium, will prove as utter a failure 
as if you stamped an hundred pieces of copper with the die 
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made for the silver dollar, in the hope that each would be 
received at the value of the genuine coin. 

The resources of every government must be derived from 
the property and labor of those who live under it ; for govern- 
ment is not itself the produce of any thing. It must be main- 
tained by the contributions of individuals, and the only safe 
and just form this contribution can take is taxation. In the 
case of the Confederate Government there was peculiar need 
of prompt and adequate taxation. It came into existence 
without treasury or revenue, and had to create both. It had 
very limited access to the poor resource of borrowing ; for it 
had no credit abroad, and although the patriotic faith of the 
people gave it credit at home, yet the resource of loans, every 
where limited, was especially so in the seceding States. From 
the peculiar relations these States had long borne to the 
North—those of an agricultural to a manufacturing and com- 
mercial community—the floating capital and currency of the 
Confederate States bore a very smal! proportion to their other 
wealth. Thus the question of finance was here the first ques- 
tion on which a true statesman would fix his attention; for 
he would at once see that in the case of the Confederacy the 
question of taxation was peculiarly the question of govern- 
ment—the point on which turned the defence and maintenance 
of a national existence. 

Had the Congress at once laid a tax of one half per cent. on 
all property in the Confederacy, payable every six months 
during the continuance of the war, and provided for the 
prompt collection of the first payment, it would have imposed 
no grievous burden on the country as long as its expenditures 
equalled the amount paid in taxes. It would have created a 
large and constant demand for Treasury notes, thus absorbing 
the excess of issues; not only checking, but preventing their 
depreciation. The Government would have continued to be 
able to purchase at reasonable rates whatever the country 
produced ; for the people would have been under the necessity 
of selling produce and commodities to meet their taxes; pecu- 
niary obligations between individuals would still have re- 
tained their original value; it would not have been a fraud 
to pay one’s ‘debts in Government paper; nor would the 
financial policy of the Government have laid the sure founda- 
tion of private and national ruin. 

It was all important that taxation should commence at once 
with expenditure, before the depreciation of Government 
securities began; and the rate of taxation should be increased 
in proportion with any inerease of expenditure, in order to 

revent depreciation. But it is not likely that this would 
ave been necessary. This amount and frequency of taxation 
would, by its constant demands, have sustained the value of 
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Treasury notes, and, unless the country suffered grievous 
disasters, the Government would always be able to purchase 
and pay, without seeing its securities tending towards the 
loss of all value. 

It is true that the Government needed for the maintenance 
of the war many commodities not produced in the Confede. 
racy. Sound policy dictated that no time should be lost in 
procuring these materials of war by importation. But nothing 
would more facilitate this than speedy and heavy taxation. 
The people of the Confederacy held in their hands large 
amounts of produce grown for, and much needed, in foreign 
markets. Nothing would more hasten the sale and exporta- 
tion of a part at least of this produce than the pressing neces- 
sity of meeting the demands of Government in the shape of 
taxation ; and this exported prodnce would at once furnish 
abundant means of paying for all foreign commodities in 
demand in the Confederacy. But the urgent want in the 
Confederacy was materials of war, and the great purchaser 
was the Government. We do not say that the Government 
should not have supplied its wants of this kind by sending 
abroad its own agents Time was precious, and may have 
been thus saved. But prompt taxation, co-operating with the 
ordinary course of trade, in speedily transforming Sonthern 
produce to foreign countries, would but have provided the 
Government with the means of meeting its engagements, and 
supplying its wauts. 

When a people are threatened with utter ruin at the hands 
of a powerful enemy, they are called upon to devote whatever 
portion of their possessions and resources as may be necessary 
for the salvation of the rest. Prompt taxation is the only 
effectual mode of levying this contribution from the property 
and services of all for the safety of all. Every other process 
is financial jugglery. 

We have said this much of the nature of money, of taxa- 
tion, and the means by which Governments must supply their 
wants, not as inculeating any new doctrine, but recalling 
‘ well ascertained principles of political and economical sci- 
ence—not, indeed, familiar to every educated man, but which 
every statesman, and many who are not statesmen, are bound 
to know. If not ourself particularly familiar with them, we 
had frequently at our elbow, during the war, a gentleman who 
often gave us a most lucid exposition of these principles of 
Government administration and finanee, and mournfully pre- 
dicted the fatal consequences of their violation. Perhaps no 
one in the Confederacy who had a wide acquaintance among 
educated men need have wanted such a mentor. Yet nearly 
all those who in the Confederacy occupied the places of states- 
men ignored them from the beginning to the end of the war. 
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The most cursory view of the financial policy, if such it can 
be called, of the Confederate Government, will exhibit many 
of the ruinous consequences which necessarily flowed from it. 

The first measures of the Government were not cramped by 
want of money. To meet the immediate wants of Congress, 
the Legislature of Alabama, a day or two after Oongress 
met, placed $500,000 at its disposal. The Convention of Lon- 
isiana, early in March, transferred to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment a fund of $536,000. All the expenses incurred in 
South Carolina—at first the chief scene of military prepara- 
tions and operations—were for several months after this, borne 
by that State. About the end of February, Congress passed 
an act authorizing a loan of $15,000,000 for ten years, at 8 
per cent.; and, for the liquidation of the principal and interest 
of this loan, imposing a duty of one-eighth of one per cent. 
per pound on cotton exported after the lst of August—an omi- 
nous postponement, betraying a morbid dread of present 
burdens. Portions of this loan, five millions at a time, were 
put into the market, as the money became needed, and were 
readily taken ; for the people had full confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, and at this troubled time trade was stagnant and 
money lay idie, watching for opportunities of employment 
and investment. 

An act was passed on the 16th of May, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue notes, payable to bearer, 
on the face of which the Government pledged itself, first, to 
redeem the notes in coin six months after a ratification of a 
treaty of peace with the United States; second, to fnnd them 
at 8 per cent. on demand of the holder; third, to receive them 
in payment of all dues except export duties. The banking 
companies in the Confederate States held a convention 
at Atlanta, in Georgia, and agreed to receive and pay 
out these notes, They at once passed readily in money 
transactions between individuals. As always happens when 
different currencies, or currencies based on different securi- 
ties, meet in the same market, the caution of many persons 
lead them to hoard specie, and even the notes of banking 
companies, and soon treasury notes formed the sole currency 
of the country. Whether this currency was to sustain its 
value, and subserve the purposes of the Government and the 
people, depended primarily on the financial policy pursued by 
that Government. The influence on it of military success or 
disaster Was a future and remote contingency, 

Congress early took into consideration the subject of duties 
on imports, and the first step was in the right direction. By 
an. act, passed on the 14th of February, all articles of food, 
all agricultural productions in their natural states, all living 
animals, and arms and munitions of war, were declared free 
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ot duty. On the 1st of March, another act repealed the nav- 

igation laws, which had prohibited the coasting trade to for- 

eign vessels, and imposed discriminating tonnage duties on 
em, 

But here Congress halted on its march towards free trade. 
The wisdom that seemed to dictate these measures, originated 
but in accidental circumstances and half views. Not only 
would the urgent need of munitions of war have made the 
laying of any duty on them on absurdity, but between the 
cotton-growing States that formed the Confederacy and the 
other slaveholding States lying north of them—Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri, all large 
producers of grain and live stock—the trade was immense, 
and highly profitable to both parties. Any obstacle now 
thrown in the way of this trade, which had hitherto been per- 
fectly free, would tend strongly to alienate from the Confed- 
eracy those whom it aimed and expected even to incorporate 
with itself. 

At the beginning of the session, Congress, as a temporary 
méasure, until it had time to consider the question of import 
duties, had adopted the United States tariff of 1857. Its 
adoption, even for a moment, was a bad sign. On the 2d of 
March, a discussion of the question of import duties indicated 
that no one advocated the policy of abolishing the custom- 
house. All who expressed their views, looked to imports on 
foreign goods as an important, nay, the chief source of rey- 
enue, even at this most inauspicious period for foreign trade. 
The delegations from Georgia and South Carolina took the 
chief parts in the debates; the former betraying great igno- 
rance of the principles of political economy. Mr. Toombs, 
especially, seemed incapable of imagining the expediency of 
any other mode of raising a revenue, even under the present 
peculiar condition of affairs; moreover, his mind was. still 
abused by the falacy of incidental protection, as beneficial to 
certain interests in Georgia. The South Carolina members 
displayed sounder views, urging low duties as politic toward 
foreign nations, not obstruction to commerce, and proportion- 
ally productive of more revenue than higher imposts, These 
gentlemen had been too well schooled by a great master of 
political and economical science to be quite ignorant on this 
subject; yet they proved to have been but half taught. Some 
time after this, (on the 13th of May,) Congress passed a tariff 
act, imposing duties which, although low compared with the 
United States tariff acts, were high for a country so pecu- 
liarly a producer for foreign consumption, and so vast a con- 
sumer of foreign productions. Under this act, the bulk of 
commodities paid twenty-five, twenty or fifteen per cent. ad 
valorem, while others paid but ten or five, or were duty free, 
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It was obvious that the schedules had been filled up with , 


other views than the avowed object, the mere raising of rey- 
enue. But before this act had been adopted, it had become 
evident that commerce had more inveterate enemies than cus- 
tom-house officers, and that little revenue could be collected 
at blockaded ports. 

Somewhat late in the year, (about August 20th,) after the 
depreciation of Confederate bonds and treasury notes began 
to be plainly felt, Congress had at last recourse to a direct 
tax of fifty cents on every hundred dollars’ worth of property 
in the Confederacy. But, through some gross bungling of 
the Treasury Department, the collection of this tax was long 
delayed ; Confederate securities meanwhile depreciated ; and, 
this tax not being part of an avowed system, nor repeated at 
proper intervals, it had little effect in checking the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, with all its attendant evils. 

Few members of the Confederate Congress could raise them- 
selves above the obstacles that prevented their taking an 
enlarged view of the effects of free trade. To the American 

litician, bred in the Washington school, indirect taxation 

ad become the natural, almost the only known mode of rais- 
ing revenue. Mankind dislike paying taxes, and some of 
them resent the imposing of them as a wrong. A representa- 
tive, by each vote to impose a tax on his constituents, impairs 
his chance of representing them another term. Yet arevenue 
must be raised for the support of the Government, and the 
representative often has strong personal inducements te make 
that revenue abundant. But, under a system of direct tax- 
ation, every man knows to a farthing the amount of the bur- 
den laid upon him; while under a system of indirect taxation 
no man can tell, even by approximation, what he pays; and 
many, who are ground down and impoverished by it, never 
discover the source of their oppression. Indirect taxation, 
therefore, finds favor with the representative, because it 
enables him to throw most of the burden on others than his 
constituents, or at least to persuade them that it is so laid. 

Some persons in and out of Congress advocated taxation 
on exports. In utter ignorance of the natural laws that reg- 
ulate demand and supply, many of them believed that this 
tax would not add to the outlay made by the producer of com- 
modities grown for a foreign market, but that the tax would 
simply be added to the price paid by the foreign consumer, 
who, they expected, would buy as much as ever, at a higher 
price. This was thought to be an ingenious mode of making 
foreigners support the Government. But export duties 
savoured too much of direct taxation to find favor with many; 
the producer could not but know the amount of tax imposed 
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on his exported produce, and might, truly, suspect that he 
paid it himself. 

Driven to its wits end by this continual deterioration of the 
currency, Congress had recourse to farther financial quackery, 
for nostrums for the cure of this continual ** consumption of 
the purse.” 

A plan of a “ cotton and produce loan was devised,” and the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his agents easily induced num- 
berless planters to subseribe various portions of the crops in 
their hands, to be sold at a future but not remote day, when 
the Government was to receive and cancel the treasury notes 
paid for this produce, while it issued to the planters eight per 
cent. bonds to the same amount, This measure doubtless 
afforded a real relief, checking the depreciation of the cur- 
rency so far as it diminished its redundancy, by substituting 
for a part of it a tunded debt. But, from the still excessive 
volume of the currency, and its consequent depreciation, 
added to the real scarcity of many commodities needed by 
the Government, its expenditure was now immense. The dis- 
ease could only be alleviated, not cured, so long as the issue of 
treasury notes exceeded the receipts. The value of Confed- 
erate bonds and treasury notes continued to fall rapidly. 

Paper money has been considered a cheap substitute for the 
immense amount of the precious metal necessary to supply a 
hard money currency to a country. But the manufacturin 
operations of the Treasury Department were soon condeaiea 
on a scale too grand to be compatible with economy. Fifty 
or sixty presses, imported at great cost from England, with a 
numerous body of skilled artists and workmen from the same 
country, tempted to ran the blockade by high wages, and a 
large and well paid corps of superintendents and other official 
agents, found employment there; while two hundred ladies, 
each of whose pay was latterly 8320 per month, were engaged 
in signing, numbering and cutting the bills. Wedo not know 
the whele number of persons employed, but suppose:it. would 
have filled the ranks of a regiment. The same amount of 
personal and mechanical agencies would have kept in opera- 
tion a score of mints, and this great and growing factory 
threatened to rival soon, in the extent and cost of its opera 
tions, the ordnance department. 

The accession of new States to the Confederacy, and new 
minds to its councils, brought no wisdom to them. The 
administration and Congress sealed up the pages of history. 
To them, the Conitnental currency, French assignats, Spanish 
and Mexican bonds, Mississippi schemes and South Sea bub- 
bles never had been, and every warning was in vain. 

Before we trace out the results of a financial policy quite 
suiicient of itself to ruin any country, we will inquire into 
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the administration of some other departments of Government; 
for the various measures of the different branches of Gov- 
ernment so influence each other, that their effects are linked 
together, and multiply the good or evil of each, and their true 
characters can be best seen when they are combined into one 
picture. 

2—DIPLOMACY. 


This consists in persuading another party that his interests 
are the same as yours. Closely allied to the financial condi- 
tion and interests of the Confederacy, its relations with the 
maratime and commercial powers of Europe would naturally 
oceupy the anxious thoughts of the Government. On the 
question of negro slavery the opinions and feelings of these 
nations, although most of them had lately been slaveholders 
in their American colonies, were now arrayed against the 
South. Yet no country stood more in need of the good will 
of foreign nations, and of commercial intercourse with them ; 
for it was in imperious want of many supplies necessary to its 
defence, which the country either did not produce at all, orin 
utterly inadequate quantities. 

The Confederacy had, however, one strong claim on the 
sympathy of foreign powers. Its commercial interests were 
identieal with theirs. The people of the South grew annually, 
and had now on hand, vast amounts of produce, in urgent 
demand in Europe, which they were eager to exchange for 
European commodities. Nature dictated a vast commercial 
intercourse between them. One great and enduring evil that 
the South had long suffered at the hands of the North was the 
burdening of its industry—the robbery of a large part of the 
profits naturally due to it, by trammelling obstructions to the 
natural course of trade. The natural policy of the Oonfede- 
racy, for the promotion of at once its own internal prosperity, 
and foreign intercourse and alliances, was free trade. This 
oceasion especially called for an utter abandonment of the 
Custom-house system, and the embracing of free trade with 
all the world. This policy would have proved the most per- 
suasive embassy at every Court, and created at once in every 
foreign land a real interest in the existence and prosperity of 
the Confederate States. The rankest abolitionist in England 
and on the Continent could not have denied the monstrous 
injustice of that anti-commercial system, which aimed at 
appropriating the products of Southern labor to Northern 
profit, by cutting off the European markets from the South. 

The South was not in a position to neglect any available 
means of supplying its wants, strengthening its position, and 
winning friends abroad. But there was not statesmanship 
enough in oflice, even to urge the adoption of a genuine free 
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trade (the antipodes of the Yankee policy,) as politic, just and 
compatible with all the best interests of the country. This 
would have been worth more than armies of ambassadors to 
the cause of the South. We will not say that it would have 
won for it foreign recognition and matvrial aid; but it was, 
for these purposes, the most powerful agent the Confederacy 
could command, and, unlike the solicitatigns of its diplomatic 
agents, had no tendeucy to degrade the country in the eyes of 
the world, . 

Slighting the obvious policy of free trade, the Confederate 
Government still clung to the absurd hope of obtaining reve- 
. ynue for its support through duties collected at blockaded 
ports; avd thus while it was sending Commissioners abroad 
to interest foreign nations in the success of the South, it 
deprived them of the only convincing argument with which 
they could appeal to the sympathy and interest of those to 
whom they were sent. Their services were of no avail to the 
Confederacy with any foreign government; and, useful as 
they proved through their intercourse and influence with 
individuals, they would have rendered far greater services if 
backed by the avowed policy of free trade. 

Every reflecting man would have admitted before the war 
began, that if the South had to be defended by military 
efforts, the bulk of the material, as well as personal means of 
that defence, must be found in the country itself. Not only 
the personal of the army, but the great bulk of the material 
the means of transportation, rations and forage, implements 
and labor for military works, and most of the numberless 
requisitions of war must be supplied from the resources 
found at home. The only just, reliable and effectual mode of 
putting these resources at the command of the Government is 
taxation, which pressing at once equally upon all, disturbs 
the relations and the operations of society, as little as is pos- 
sible in such an emergency. This same measure, prompt 
taxation, would have increased and expedited the supply from 
abroad of the munitions of war which were so much needed, 
by forcing the speedy sale and exportation of much of the 
produce of the country. 

It is well known that, in spite of the blockade, large 
amounts of arms, ammunition and other material of war, con- 
tinued to be introduced into the Gonfederacy. Now, prompt 
taxation would have earlier and more abundantly supplied 
the agents of Government with fands, would have given 
greater weight to their negotiations with cayitalists, and have 
stimulated private enterprise, so as to hasten and swell these 
importations. 

(To be Continued.) 











ART. IV. 
RECOLLECTONS OF MEXICO; OR, ROAD AND MOUNTAIN. 


(Continued from April Namber.) 


MIKE RECEIVES THE BISHOP OF PUEBLA’S BLESSING, AND 
IS DISGUSTED WITH FRANCISCO FOR HIS WANT OF PIETY— 
THE CHURCH FINDS A CHAMPION IN MIKE, WHO ENTERS 
INTO A CHARACTERISTIC POLEMICAL DISCUSSION WITH 
FRANCISCO ON GOOD AND EVIL. 


CHAPTER IX, 


ANXIETY for his breakfast made Francisco give vent to his 
surprise at the tardiness of the party in making their appear- 
ance. 

“ Faith, I’m thinkin’ ye’ll have to wait some time longer,” 
said Mike; ‘shure, ’twas when ye wor thinkin’ iv wakin’ up, 
they wur thinkin’ of goin’ to sleep.” 

On the other inquiring what untoward event obliged them 
to ‘remain up all night, after so fatiguing a journey, Mike 
replied : 

“Shure, it’s a way they have, which yer not likely to 
understand, unless ye take to amusin’ yerself wid drinkin’ 
instead iv atin’. Begor, they had a rousin’ night iv id, an’ 
the liquor was good, too, an’ no mistake, or I’m thinkin’ the 
humble indivithal that stands fornint ye wouldn’t feel so light 
an’ hearty this blessed mornin’. If they sleep long,” con- 
tinued he, “I’m afeard we'll lose the High Mass that’s to 
be sung on top iv the hill. When ye left me, to get the tables 
an’ the chairs, last night, I met the Bishop iv Puebla himself, 
an’ whole crowd iv priests, comin’ out iv a house in the town, 
an’ I had the good luck to get his blessin’, He’s a mighty 
fine lookin’ man, Francisco, an’ powerful rich—more power to 
him. They say he’s richer than the Archbishop iv Mexico 
himself. Id was unfortunate ye warn’t there to get his 
blessin’, too.”’ , 

It’s small loss,” replied the other, with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“It’s what?” exclaimed Mike, in surprise. 

“It’s small loss,”’ repeated Francisco, indifferently. 

“Be me sowle, I believe yer haythen as well as glutton,” 
cried’ Mike, eying him with evident disgust. ‘ Ye wouldn’t 
say that when ye were callin’ for protection on St. Francis an’ 

all the saints in the calendar, yesterday.” 

“Mere force of habit,’’ replied the other; ‘not at all sur- 
prising, seeing where I was raised. What riches did his 
‘Master ’ ever possess?” asked Francisco, appearing not to 
hear Mike’s offensive epithet, 
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“What master has he, ye Omedawn?” broke in Mike. 
‘**Isn’t he the head iv the church in State of Puebla, wid no 
master but the Pope, an’ he’s so far off ’tis little he interfares 
with him.” : 

‘*T don’t mean such a master,” said the other; ‘‘I mean a 
higher one—Him whose name he uses, but in whose footsteps 
he does not tread; He whose companions were the poor and 
lowly ; I mean Jesus, his Master. What riches had he?” 

This seemed to be a poser for Mike, boasting as he had been 
of the great riches of the Bishop; but the quickness with 
which he recovered himself, as well as in the matter of his 
reply, reminded me forcibly of the Doctor, and proved as he 
iad said, that his education was not so neglected as externals 
would warrant. 

“Well,” said he, after a short pause, his face assuming a 
more serious expression, and, to my surprise, speaking in lan- 
guage the pronunciation of which was far superior to that 
which he commonly used, as if the necessity of using his wits 
imparted energy to his tongue; “what are we all but r, 
sinful mortals, and what is he but a poor, sinful mortal like 
ourselves? Shure, you don’t expect him to be an angel or a 
God, if it was the will of the Almighty to make him a Bishop? 
As to his bein’ rich, he’s not alone in the world, in that 
respect, I’m thinkin’. You wouldn’t undertake to say, me 
doubtin’ philosopher, that all the rich men in the world are 
bad, would you? It was the will of God that the wisest of 
men (Solomon) should also be the richest. How do you 
aecount for that, I’d like to know? What help could he give 
to poor and needy, if he was a beggar? Do you think it 
would add to his dignity, or influence, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if he was to go out barefooted and fish for a meal of 
sprats, for his dinner, as the Apostles did ?”’ 

“He might do worse,” observed Francisco, indifferently. 

“Of course he might; an’ he might do better, too. He 
might buy a ship load of ’em, and give them to those who 
suffer want. Faith, ’tis little objection to him I have for bein’ 
rich. Riches most always lie in some quarter or other, and 
take me word for it, Amigo, it’s better it should lie in the 
hands of the good and charitable, than in the hands of the 
bad and miserly.” 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed Francisco, “ you think that the priests 
are all good, do you?” 

“No, I don’t, you infidel,” answered Mike, quickly ; “as I 
said before, they are sinful mortals like ourselves. But where 
are you the more likely to find charity? is it among them 
who devote their lives to God, or among the grasping men of 
_ world? Answer me that, you doubtin’ lump of potter’s 
clay,” 
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“There is little likelihood,” replied the other, “of your 
finding charity among the grasping men of the world, I 
admit. The extreme of riches, like the extreme of poverty; is 
equally selfish. But do you not see that it is among the self- 
ish and grasping that wealth will concentrate, and not with 
ea and charitable, for the very reason that they are so. 

and evil, Don Miguel,’”’ continued he, laying down his 
brush, “* may be compared to two reservoirs, each containing 
a given quantity of water—one healthy and good, the other 
unwholesome and bad, connected by what you might call the 
force-pump of circumstances ; as you draw from one you add 
to the ather—now the gain is on this side, now on that.” 

* And that’s the simile you draw for all that’s virtuous, 
pious and good in the world—two tubs full of cold water and 
apump. If you made it good whisky,I could forgive you,” 
said he, laughing. “I suppose that’s what you call the philos- 
ophy of the thing; but it’s wantin’ in one very necessary— 
necessary—necessary—phew! what'll I call it?’ cried he, 
stammering — “ essential, that’s the Doctor’s word, and 
mighty good word itis. Yes, Francisco,’ he went on, “* your 
philosophy is wanting in one very necessary essential, and 
that’s logic.” 

** Prove it,” said the other. 

“It’s easy done,”’ replied Mike, ‘ With your force-pump 
of circumstances you draw from one and fill up the other; 
evil predominates on one side while good lessens on the 
other, and back again as circumstances coutrol; but in 
doing so, you'd mix up the two, and make what I would call 
@ very respectable moral grog of it. But, unfortunately for 
your philosophy, Amigo, there are certain elements that 
won t mix, no how you cxn fix ’em, and good and evil are 
among them. In what you call the material world, you can’t 
mix fire and water; in the moral world you can’t mix good 
and evil,” 

‘‘ The worid is nothing but a mixture of good and evil,” — 
interrupted Francisco. 

** You don’t put it right,” said Mike, ‘* The world is made 
up of good and evil, I grant, but the two are not mixed ; that’s 
as impossible as a stick’s having only oneend. Did you ever 
read a book they call ‘ Euclid ?’” asked Mike. 

“T did,” replied Francisco. 

Mike turned in surprise, as if he expected a different reply. 
“Then,” resumed he, “if you had remembered the fourth 
axiom in that book, you’d have ‘never drawn the figure you 
did,”’ 

«It’s year’s since I looked into it,’’ said Francisco, gazing 
on the other with equal surprise, -* What does it suy ?”’ 

“Tt says that if equals be added to unequals, the wholea are 
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unequal,’ Now, good aud evil are not equals, you must 
admit; consequently, one must be equal and the other 
unequal ; therefore, if you add the two, the whole will be 
unequal. So that drop of moral grog you inixed up for me, 
I must beg leave to decline. Faith, I must acknowledge, it’s 
the only drop of grog I ever declined in my life.” 

** Pooh, pooh,’’ muttered the other, “my simile holds good 
whether they mix, as you term it, or not. Things may min- 
gle, not fuse, and still retain their component parts. Good 
and evil flow from one quarter to another, I contend ; now, 
evil predominates in one direction, now good predominates in 
another, forced by a power to which I gave the name of cir- 
cumstances, but which neither you nor I will‘ever fathom. 
According to your theory, if I understand you rightly, a man 
must be either all good or all evil. I should like very much, 
Don Miguel,” (this title of courtesy with which Francisco had 
dubbed his friend, did not now sound so ludicrous to my ear 
as it did but a short time before,) “* to have a more clear and 
explicit answer on that particular point,’’ said he, with a tone 
and look of confidence, as if he had brought the other to a 
point he could not well turn. 

Appearing not to notice the other’s expression, Mike atte 
tled himself on his stool, took off his cap, ran his fingers 
through his hair, in exact immitation of the Doctor, and began, 
‘‘I thought I proved to your satisfaction that good and evil 
may be shut up in the same receptacle—in * Pandora’s box,’ 
for that matter—without mingling. Each individual of us 
is a receptacle for good and evil, and we will be ju 
according to thé proportion of that which preponderates with- 
in us.” 

‘“‘ But, Don Miguel, you seem to entirely ignore a somewhat 
important consideration in the premises,” said Francisco. 

** What, that,’’ quickly enquired Mike. 

“ That’s all the virtue, goodness and piety you refer to, are 
simply relative terms,” replied the other. 

* Relative terms—relative terms,” repeated Mike, ina some- 
what less confident tone than that in which he spoke,a mo- 
ment before. It was evident our worthy friend, Mike, had 
received a polemical blast that nearly threw him, as the 
sailors say, on his ‘* beam ends,” 

** Yes, yes,” cried the other confidently, “ good and evil are 
relative terns. Does the phrase not reach your compréhen- 
sion,”’ continued he, with a half sneer, which was not lost 
upon Mike, “or must I tell you that good and evil are regi 
lated by the locality and surroundings in which they may 
said to exist, or be felt. That which is good in one locality, 
is often its opposite in another. Hundreds of millions of 
Asiatics worship idols, and call it good. Tous this is. evil. 
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The Mahommedan considers it good to obey the Koran, and 
marry a8 many wives as he can keep. We consider this evil. 
The Protestant considers the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
evil. The Catholic considers it good. The very wearing of a 
vestment by the priest of one sect is regarded as evil by 
another. The code of laws applied to, and regarded as good, 
by one country, is regarded as evil by another. I myself saw 
aman hanged for a crime which the laws, only a few years 
before had legalized.* But why go further, Don Miguel; you 
cannot now fail to perceive my meaning. Try, my friend, if you 
eannot find another axiom of Euclid to confute me with; if 
not, there is nothing left for you but to swallow it, and if it 
does not sit well on your stomach, I advise you to wash it 
down with a draught of that villainous compound you are so 
fond of, called Irish whisky.” 

Whether he was doubtful of the consequences resulting 
from this bit of freedom of speech, I know not; but as he 
closed his remarks, he suddenly started up and commenced 
rapidly walking away, leaving Mike staring after him with 
his mouth wide open. 

** Come back here ye haythen and hear what I have to say,” 
cried Mike, starting up from his stool. But Francisco only 
walked away the faster. “ Ye wont, wont ye; then be me 
sowl I'll fetch ye,’ and with a bound he had the unwieldy 
philosopher in his clutches in a moment. “ Is that the Mexi- 
can way ye have of conducting a debate, ye perambulating 
gtampus,” exclaimed he. “ Begor, I could find you better 
manners in a ‘ learned pig;’ come back here and don’t dodge 
the question, as yer countrymen dodged our bullets; shure if 
they stood up to them hke men, the bit of an army we had 

never reach your capital, with all the natural advan- 
tages ye had in yer favor.” 

As he spoke he led the unresisting Francisco back to his 
seat, into which he forced him. Placing himself opposite, he 
began : 

“So you think, me worthy, that me intellect is so far below 
your own, that I couldn’t comprehend that good and evil 
were relative terms. Well, it’s not the first time you were 
mistaken, I’m thinkin’, and as long as you stick to * free 
thinkin’,’ it wont be the last. If, in a general sense, good and 





* The hanging of Capt. Gordon, the slave trader, in New York, a few 
is a striking illustration of this, More than one old man was 

to have been present at the execution, who remembered when the 
ime” which he suffered was not only legalized, but its operations 


for twenty years longer than it otherwise would have been, 
to benefit the very party who hung him. Such an execution, under 
such circumstances, could have no other than injurious moral effect on 
a Berle, inasmuch as sufficient time had not elapsed to allow the 
¢ made it Jawful to pass out of men’s minds, 
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evil are relative terms, how does that conflict. with anything 
I have already said. You want to convey the iday (idea) that 
because what is considered good in one locality is evil i 
another ; that there is positively no such thing as good a 
evil at all. I’m very sure you don’t believe so yourself—your 
own conscience could teach you better—nevertheless, that’s 
the impression that’s left on the mind, and a pernicious one it 
is, me worthy. And when mankind differs so much on what 
is so important, not only to their spiritual welfare but to their 
temporal, what is it but an evidence of how poor a thing 
human rayson is asa guide. An it is but one of the many 
proofs hew necessary it is that we should submit ourselves to 
the guidance of some rule, some authority on which to ground 
our faith, and rest satisfied, which otherwise we are not, 2 
never will be when left to ourselves. An you might as w 
expect a navigator who goes to say without taking a point 
of departure, to find his way, as a man who takes rayson for 
a guide in such matters, tofind the right path. A man's con- 
science is the true accuser, and his God the final judge, If T 
commit an evil act, and my conscience accuses me of it, is not 
this actual evil, so far as it relates to me, and shall I not be 
arraigned for it before Him who sees and knows ail hearts? 
Now answer me honestly and without prevarication.” 

“I cannot—I wish I could—I would then be a God,’’ re- 
plied Francisco, in a low, dreamy tone, as if answering: his 
own thoughts instead of Mike’s interrogatory. Looking up 
suddenly, however, he said “* Answer it yourself, and if you 
do so to your own satisfaction, the problem is solved, so far as 
you are concerned, and you ought to be satisfied. But man 
is never satisfied, but must needs force his opinions, doctrines 
and isms upon his fellows, even at the point of the bayonet, 
Such is the Christianity I see around and about me. Such is 
the Christianity whose mouthpiece is the modern pulpit,” 

“You say truly, Amigo,” observed Mike, seriously, “ when 
you say I ought to be satisfied—yes, and thankful, too, 
that faith, which I trust will never be shaken. God for 
that I should outrage your conscience by forcing any ery ia 
of mine upon you; but there’s no harm in wishing that God 
may dispel from your mind thé cold and cheerless mist. of 
doubt and uncertainty, and open to you the light of faith, 
which would never tail to be a source of comfort and support 
to one in your condition, 

“I thank you, Don Miguel, for your prayers in my behalf, 
and I trust that comfort which you receive from your faith 
will not interfere with that other comfort which you promise. 
yourself this evening, decked out in that sented, jacket, 
yonder,” said Francisco, with a sly leer, “Try and, bring: 
your logic to bear in reconciling the two ?” i 
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“ Judge of others with that charity you would wish to be 
judged by,” said Mike, laughing. ‘“ You, of all others, ought 
to practice that virtue.” 

“ Why I, more than others,” inquired Francisco. 

“Because it covers a multitude of sins,” replied Mike, 
grinning. 

“Oh!” replied the other, with an ironical smile, “ pious 
individual that you are, you don’t require, at all events you 
don't seem to possess such a garment as a covering.” 

Both now sat some time silently regarding each other with 
looks of surprise and curiosity, It was plain each was a pauz- 
zle to the other. At length Mike pulled his stool close to 
Francisco’s, and was the first to speak, as will be read in the 


sequel. 
CHAPTER X. 


Mike continues his discourse with Francisco, who expresses 
his surprise at Mike’s intelligence. A mutual explanation 
takes; both relate a part of the history of their lives. Padre 
Iago, the Irish exile: 


‘“‘ Francisco, me friend, ’tis plain you have intelligence and 
education, wherever you got it, beyound your station in life, 
and I’m sorry to see a man of your information in the condi- 
tion your in.” 

“TI may say the same of yourself, with equal justice, Don 
Miguel,” replied Francisco, good humoredly. 

‘Faith, if you want to know how I got the little education 
you give me credit for—'tis little enough, God knows—its 
easy told. Him that’s snoring away in the tent there ham- 
méred what little knowledge I got into this thick skull of 
mine; and no small job he had of it, I assure ye} when I say 
hammered, I don’t make use of a figure of speech, either, to 
convey me meaning; for if you had a doubloon for every 
whack he gave me, ’tis little occasion you’d have to be attend- 
in’ cows. We hardly ever went out fishing on the lakes, or 
in the mountains, without takin’ a book along; and while he 
amused himself swimmin’ his flies, he set me to work study- 
a if me life depended on it. Bad look to it for learning. 

t good did it ever do me?” But here he suddenly 
checked himself, paused awhile, then broke out, “I take 
them last words back, and ask pardon forsaying them. After 
all, with a little tutoring, a fellah’s mind is a kingdom he 
can’t be dispossessed of; and when I see the numbers around 
and about me in the world, some of ’em too fillin’ high sta- 
tions, full of ignorance—that is, if anybody can be full of that 
which so much resembles nothing, I feel conscious that I pos- 
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sess that which no earthly power can deprive me of. Place 
me in a dungeon; shut me out from the light of heaven, an’ 
begor, me mind would furnish me with occupation, when 
others would go mad from pure vacuity.” 

“Tt seems strange,”’ observed Francisco, “ that with your 
capabilities you have not the ambition to raise yourself above 
your present condition. As to mine, it may not be long be- 
fore it will be explained-” 

** Ambition,” repeated Mike, “ faith I hear enough of that 
from another quarther. What’s ambition? Suppose you 
analyze it—bile it down as the Yankee says—and come to its 
compound parts, what do you find?” 

« Discontent,” replied Francisco, thoughtfully. 

« Just so,” said Mike, pleased at the other’s manner, “ dis- 
content at the position in life God has placed us, and an inor- 
dinate desire to place ourselves higher in the world’s estima- 
tion, at the cost of bein’ lower in our own, to say nothing of 
‘ His.’ ” 

** Nevertheless,” resumed the other, ** you cannot deny that 
an honest ambition is not only commendable but necessary to 
the world’s progress.” 

“T cannot. But, how many—what proportion of those who 
tread ambition’s road, arrive at the goal with hearts as pure, 
consciences as unsullied, as when they set out?’ 

“A very small proportion, I fear,” answered the other. 
Still, as it is an ingredient in our nature that will make its 
appearance, we must accept it and deal with it as best we 
can.” 

“ Yes,” said Mike, “‘and the best thing we can do with it 
is to suppress it as we should other ingredients in our nature 
equally baneful. That’s the conclusion, Amego. I have come 
to about what the world calls ambition, but what I call * dis- 
content ;’ and as so many people get polluted by touching it, 
I have made up me mind to have nothing to do with it.” 

“*T cannot reconcile, Don Miguel,” said Francisco, who lis- 
tened to Mike with evident interest, ‘‘the present evidence 
of education and intelligence which you display, with the for- 
mer simplicity of character which you gave evidence of. For 
instance, your story of the ‘ Model Farm,’ and the ‘ Weather- 
cock.’ There was a humorous twinkle in the fellow’s eye, as 
he spoke, as if he was beginning to understand the other’s 
character. 

' ' Ha, ha,’’ laughed Mike, faith when you come to know me 
better, may be you’d be better reconciled to the discrepancy. 
The mere Irish have a way of joking, and of drawin’ people 
out, that few but ourselves can entirely understand. The 
English, that are acquainted with us over five hundred years, 
don’t understand us yet; but maybe they will one of those 
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days. Who knows? Besides, Amego, I might be very well 
excused for my ignorance of the shape of the instrument, for 
it was the first mountain barometer I ever saw, Pneumatics 
bein’ a subject that didn’t enter very largely into our studies.” 

‘Then you believed the commandant when he told you it 
was a weathercock, * inquired Francisco, with a sly leer. 

** Nabocklish,” exclaimed Mike, closing one eye and look- 
ing out of the other, with a comical twinkle, that set the 
other’s fat sides shaking with a deep and gutteral laugh, 
which appeared to come from the depths of his capacious 
stomach.” 

“ And now, Amigo,” said Mike, before the other had 
calmed into seriousness, “ might I ask you where you ob- 
tained that education, a share of which you are’good enough 
to give me the credit of possessing.” 

“In a convent, at the foot ot those hills you see yonder,” 
replied the other, pointing to a range of mountains, whose 
blue outlines were visible in the distant horizon. 

‘* A convent is a mighty good place to receive instruction 
in. How long were you there,” inquired Mike. 

* Ever since I was born—that is, as long as I can remem- 
ber. I never had either father or mother to inform me on the 
subject,”’ said he, in a cold, dreary tone, gazing dreamingly 
out before him, as if striving to penetrate the dim mist which 
enveloped his youthful years, 

“Oh! murther, me poor fellah,” exclaimed Mike, evidently 
touched, an’ ye never knew either father or mother, sister or 
brother, or a sowl belongin’ to ye.” 

“I could not say the monks were unkind to me,” replied he. 

“Of coorse not, how could ye; but what’s the kindness, 
even then, compared to a mother’s love; what’s there on 
earth compared to it ? and never to know that; to never have 
even a sister or brother to play with, or to call yer own. 
Musha but ye were to be pitied, an’ no mistake; and ’tis 
every allowance ought to be made in yer behalf, when ye go 
wrong, which I’m sorry to say, the world don’t always do,” 
said Mike, in kindly sympathy. And as his feelings softened, 
he was again relapsing into his usual dialect, redolent of Mun- 
ster, so genial to an indolent tongue. 

** Did they never tell ye how ye came to the convent?” 
enquired he. 

“*O, yes,” replied Francisco ; “ Padre lago told me, many 
years ago, how one of those battles peculiar to Mexico was 
fought one day, near the convent, by two opposing factions, 
contending for the Government ; how my mother came to the 
gate with her husband, who was mortally wounded in the 
fight, but whose spirit had fled while they were in the act of 
carrying him within the walls; that my mother, who was 
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pregnant at the time, was taken suddenly with the pains of 
labor, and gave birth to achild, but in doing so rendered up 
her own life; that the whole occurred in such a short space 
of time, and under such exciting circumstances, they did not 
learn even the name I ought to bear, nor was there anything 
found on their persons to give even a clue to it, for they had 
been plundered of everything before reaching the convent. 
Fortunately, my father fought on the side of the party with 
whom the monks sided ; so I was consigned to the care of the 
poor people in whose humble dwelling, under the walls of the 
convent, I was born, the rules not permitting females within 
the walls ; but as soon as I was able to run about, they took 
me into the convent, where I remained until I became a 
man.” 

‘* What in the world made ye lave such a fine, holy place 
ae bring yerself down to the condition yer in?” asked 

e. 

“ Rah!” exclaimed Francisco, in an impatient tone, “I 
could not swallow all the stuff they would cram me with. 
They wanted to make a monk of me, but fasting didn’t agree 
with me; and one Friday morning they caught me cooking a 
little bit of meat, on the sly, when they all ran_in a body to 
tell the Prior ; so I ran away, and never went back.” 

“That’s it,” said Mike, thoughtfully; * that’s what the 
Doctor would would call ‘ the moral versus the material.’ Ye 
couldn’t swallow the pious and good teachings iv the holy 
monks, but ye could swallow and fill yer stomach wid flesh 
mate, Ye unfortunate sinner.” 

** Holy monks, indeed,” exclaimed Francisco, with a grin. 

“ De ye main to tell me to me face they were bad min?” 
cried Mike, turning to the other with a stare, as if putting 
the question in a way that demanded an unequivocal answer. 

* [t’s not for me to sit in judgment on them,” replied Fran- 
ciseo; “ but I can say truly, without slandering them, that 
they are no better than you or I, or any of us, who have a less 
sanctified name and character.” 

«Tis little you say in their favor, thin, if there’s no better 
than yerself. What sort of a werld do you think it would be 
without Christian ministers ?’’ enquired Mike. 

“The world got along before they had any existence,” 
replied Francisco ; ‘‘ man was the same then as he is now; he 
had the same, or similar, prejudices—the same feelings and 
passions; war is just as frequent and bloody now as then.” 

“I deny that,” broke in Mike; ‘war is not as frequent 
now; and if it is, it’s not as cruel and bloody. Besides, ye 
never knew a period when there wasn’t priests; if there were 
not Christian ones, there were those suited to the times and 


people,” 
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* You should have been a pupil of Padre Iago; you cer- 
tainly would have done greater credit to his teachings than I 
have done. However, that would be but natural, for he was 
a countryman of yours.” 

“A countryman of mine!” exclaimed Mike in surprise; 
“begor, I never knew a man, woman or child in Ireland 
called be such a name. Iago, Iago,” repeated he, thought- 
fully. 

: “Tes the Spanish for James,” said the other; “I thought 
you knew tbat.” 

Their dialogue was carried on in English, Francisco speak- 
ing that tongue better than Mike spoke Spanish. 

‘* Botheration to it,” cried he; “what was I thinkin’ of? 
Of course I do. Father James was his name, then ig 93 

** Yes,” he replied; “* James Deneren.” 

“Ye don’t say so?” said Mike, becoming at once ibdbldtoeld 
and drawing his stool closer to the other. “ Shure, I could 
put my thumb on the spot in the ‘ ould sod ’ where most of the 
name come from; and a fine ould stock they were.” 

“T ought not to forget the name of the place, for he often 
spoke of it, and even described it to me.” 

“Was it Wexford?” inquired the other. 

‘*That’s the place; how could I have forgotten it? forI 
shall never forget him. He was the only father I ever knew, 
and a kind and good one he was; and perhaps if I had paid 
more attention to his counsel and advice, you would not now 
s2e me in the condition I’m in to-day. But he died, and I was 
Jeft without friend or counsel,” said he in a sad tone, bowing 
his head and remaining silent. 

Mike, though reluctant to disturb him, was so eager to hear 
more, that he could not refrain from gently asking if Father 
James was a young or old man. 

* He was an old, a very old man, as long as I can remem- 
ber,” replied the other; ‘he was the oldest monk in the con- 
vent, {and was more than once offered the priorate, but 
wouldn’ t take upon himself the responsibility. Idon’t believe 
there’s another ecclesiastic in Mexico would do the same. 
But if he was old, he was tall and straight, and bore himself 
like a soldier, almost to the last, for he was one in his youth. 
And when I would commit a fault, or break some of the rules 
of the convent, and they would complain to him, and call me 
a young rebel, he would call me to him with a kindly smile, 
take me on his knee, and say, ‘ "Tis not for me to sit in ag 
ment on a rebel; sure, I was one myself when I was youn 
and then his eye e would light up, and he would tell me o a 
beautifully green Ireland, far, far away, where he was born, 
that was plundered and taken possession of by the enemy, 
and how the people combined and fought them, but were 
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beaten by superior force, not by superior valor, and were 
slanghtered afterwards without mercy; and multitudes were 
drive from their homes, out on the wide world, with the brand 
of rebels upon them, for being true to the land that gave 
them birth; and that he was one of the number. ‘ But for 
all that,’ he would say,‘ I was never a rebel, either to my God 
or my country;’ and then he would quote a little verse, which 
I never forgot: 
* * Loyalty is all the same, 

Whether it lose or win the game; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it is not shone upon.’ 
But he would wind up by giving me a long lecture on the sin 
of disobedience to lawful authority. And there was one day, 
in particular, in the year, early in the spring, he would start 
me off at sunrise, to a little grassy valley in the mountains, 
where a diminutive clover plant, with three leaves grew most 
luxuriantly, and I would gather small bunch of the brightest 
and freshest, and bring it to the old man, who would kiss it 
fondly, and place it in his cap for the remainder of the day; 
and when I asked one day what it meant, he told me, in a sad 
tone, it was the emblem of his native land. How is it, Don 
Miguel,” said Francisco, turning thoughtfully to Mike, down 
whose cheek a big tear was slowly coursing its way, “ that 
you Irish cling with such constancy to the memory of a land 
in which you saw nothing but poverty and suffering, and 
which not one of you will ever behold again?” 

“ How is it?’’ gulped out Mike, turning angrily on his com- 
panion, inalame attgmpt to cover up the evidence of his 
feelings. ‘ Did ye ever know a man, who isn’t a brute, who 
wouldn’t love more and cling to the mother that bore him, 
when in sorrow and suffering, than when in happiness and 
prosperity ?”’ 

As he spoke, he turned and walked away, leaving Francisco 
gazing after him, in whose swarthy countenance some traces 
of fe g might be seen. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Astonished at all I had heard, particularly at the high order 
of intellect coming coming from two such men, I turned as I 
lay, to see whether the Doctor, who lay but a foot or two from 
‘me, was awake. I found him in the act of turning, with a 
similar intention regarding myself. 

**T see you have been listening,” said he, “ from the look of 
surprise on your face ; and I must confess I don’t wonder at 
it, for | dare say you never heard before, and in all likelihood 
never will again, such a discussion, emanating from two such 
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individuals ; to say nothing of Francisco’s story of his birth, 
which is certainly a bit of the romance of real life, which one 
does not meet with every day—that is, if it isn’t all a fabri- 
cation, which I suspect.” 

“JT must differ with you there,” saidI. “The evidence of 
education he displays is strong collateral proof in his favor. 
He never could improvise a tale like that, for the occasion; 
besides, the whole came in so harmoniously, that it seems to 
carry conviction with it.” 

“ Perhaps you’re right,” rejoined the Doctor. ‘ However, 
I was not so much taken by surprise as you were, for Antonio 
gave me to understand that he was, as he termed it,‘a great 
scholar.’ He also informed me he had run away from some 
neighboring town, (by the by, I think this is the very place he 
named,) for committing some offense of no great magnitude ; 
that he took a kind of liking to this fellow, and took him in; 
but that he would steal whatever he could lay his hands on, in 
theshape of food; in aught else he was as honest as the sun. 
I must say I cannot reconcile how a fellow. of his shrewdness 
can be so scrupulous about the means-.of obtaining him plenty, 
while he is so unscrupulous about the actual food. But ths 
ways of philosophers,’”’ said the Doctor, with a laugh, “ are 
not always open to us ordinary mortals.” 

‘‘And have you nothing to say about Mike, your pupil, who 
does you so much eredit, whose polemical talent would not 
disgrace a university ?”’ said I. 

“And all for what?” cried the Doctor, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, ‘‘ that he might associate with the lowest of his 
fellows, and remain a menial? Yes,’ continued he, “I have 
much to say about him, as well as much ‘to think ; and before 
long, now that the war is over, I may take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to help mein placing him in a better position. . He is 
fully capable, if he would only get rid of that intolerable 
method of speaking, which he can do very well, if he will 
only take pains, as you must have perceived, while he was 
arguing with his companion. I don’t allude to his mere pro- 
vircialism ; that is not so easily shaken off, and is comfjon to 
the educated and uneducated alike; but to his vile, and, if I 
may use the expression, lazy method of pronouncing words, 
which is peculiar to the lowest and most illiterate of his 
countrymen. My own restless, erratic propensities have 
placed him in the situation you see him. When the war 
broke out, he was respectably employed in one of the most 
flourishing little cities of the West, where I myself had a 
practice that was fast becoming lucrative; but the ery of 
war, ‘the halls of the Montezumas,’ ete., revived all that 
longing for adventure lying dormant within me, to satisfy 
which I sacrificed not only my own interests, but what is 
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worse, the interests of that poor fellow, whosetove for me is 
beyond price. I know you would naturally ask why I did not 
leave him behind. I would, of course, have done so, if it was 
possible ; but it was not, for the very good reason that he 
would not stay. When, by some means or other, he discoy- 
ered that I was going to the war—for I thought of slipping 
off without his knowledge, intending to leave a letter behind 
explaining to him that consideration for his welfare was the 
sole motive in leaving him, and begging him to apply himself 
closely to his business, in my absence, which would not be 
long—he came running into my office in a high state of excite- 
ment. ‘ Well,’ he cried out, ‘I’m glad we’re off. Sure, we’ll 
see something iv life at last, an’ what’s better, ’ll see some- 
thing more iv ye. Sure, I might aswell be livin’ on the other 
side iv the Mississippi, for all [see iv ye now. I know ’twas 
for me good, but I’m not happy as long as I’m separated from 
ye. You promised, when lavin’ home, we should never be 
separated, and we never will.’ He emphasized the last words 
with particular foree, as much as to say, ‘ You see, if you had 
any intention of tricking me, get rid of it as quick as pos- 
sible.’ Remonstrance under such circumstances would be 
time thrown away; indeed, I do not know that I could have 
parted with him when the time came. The consequence was, 
we both started off, like two restless, half crazy Irishmen,. as 
we were, for the nearest seaport. Accident, as much as any- 
thing else, threw the Texan Rangers in our way, and _ the 
name—what’s in a name?—striking my fancy, here you 
find us.’* — 

Mike here put his head inside the tent to say that breakfast 
was ready. The Doctor and myself accordingly sat down to 
that meal by ourselves, the remainder of the party showing 
no indications of rising. 

While seated at breakfast we could plainly hear Mike and 
his companion conversing, taking theirs, by the fire, which 
was separated from us only by a couple of low bushes. ... 

“ There,” said Mike, setting down a dish before the hungry 
Franeiseo ; “ there’s a dish iv ‘ first principles,’ that will raise 
the cockles iv yer heart, iv it isn’t a gizzard ye have 
instead.” 

“ What name is it you call it?’ enquired the other, looking 
up from his platter. 

** First principles,” laughed Mike; “in other words, ‘ham 
and eggs.’ That’s the name I heard them give it in the 





“In the fourth chapter, the initials of the Doctor’s name—which is all 
that we feel at liberty to give—was by a typographical error made to 
appear as C.N. This we had intended to correct, but forgot it, until 
reminded by an old Mexican campaigner, who knew him well. It should 
have been E. N. 
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States; and as me experience as caterer, for the past twelve 
months, proved it to be a good one, I adopted it, Amigo.” 

“Tam not disposed to quarrel with the name,” rejoined 
Francisco ; “and if I was, I have not now time to do so, 
seeing that the dish itself is worthy of you, not only as a good 
caterer but as a good cook.” 

“That’s purty butther,” said Mike, “ but its a murtherin’ 
price ye paid for it—a dollar an’ a quarter a pound.” 

**Tt’s seldom less,”’ replied the other. 

“T know it,” said Mike, “ but what else can you expect in 
a country where one party is always fightin’ agin the other, 
to see which will plunder the people most. I could buy as 
good butther as that, to-day, in Cincinnati, for a York shil- 
ling. That’s the country to live in, Francisco, where a tax- 
gatherer or revenue oflicer is hardly seen. Shure, we have no 
occasion for ’em, seein’ we haven’t a sixpence iv a national 
debt, nor a soldier in all the land. Begor, I could count ye 
more policemen in one province in Ireland than the whole 
by Bd the United States.” 

“ How long will it last?” asked Francisco, quietly. 

* What makes ye ask that question?” said Mike, looking at 
him with surprise. ‘ I hope and pray ’twill last to the end of 
time, for it is a refuge for the oppressed of all nations and a 
home for mine.” 

“When you show me‘an instance in history where a pure 
Democracy governed, without finally merging into mere fac- 
tion, I will become a convert to your principles,” rejoined the 
other. 

“*T firmly believe it to be the best Government ever framed 
by man,”’ said Mike, almost reverently. 

“ Wherefore the best?’ asked the other. 

“Because it is free,” said he, “and in ignoring force, 
applies to the material world what Christ applied to the 
moral.” 

“You forget that you are here with arms in your hands.” - 

“O,” answered Mike, quickly, “that’s a question between 
nation and nation ; we all have a right to defend our ingerests, 
if forced to do so by the injustice of others.” , 

“T don’t deny,” said Francisco, “I never did deny the 
moral beauty of your system of Government. But there is 
too much of the wolf and fox, to say nothing of the monkey, 
in the nature of men to remain long governed by such a sys- 
tem. Can an architect erect a perfect building with imperfect 
instruments? ‘go ita comperiori omnia regna cintales nationes, 

80 prosperum imperim habuisse dum apud cos vera consilia 
valuerunt,’ says Sallust. 

“Tf hearing Latin quotations,” laughed Mike, would give 
me a knowledge of the language, faith I'd be well acquainted 
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with it be this time. But to tell the truth, the Doctor didn’t 
take the trouble to give me much of an insight of the classics. 
Not that I’m without the rudiments; but he used to say a 
knowledge of ‘rule of three’ would be more useful to me in 
this progressive age.* So to get at the pith of your quota- 
tion, I must ask you to rendher it into English.” 

“All Kingdoms, States and nations,’’ replied Francisco, 
complying with the request, ‘have enjoyed prosperity, so 
long as good counsels have had influence in their affairs ;” 
that is, as long as statesmen and not politicians make our 
laws.” 





* A remark such as this coming from one whose love of the classics 
displayed itself so frequeatly, sounds somewhat inconsistently. But the 
Doctor was educated at a period when its influence on literature was 
beginning to decline, and a material age bursting into manhood’s fall 
vigor. Under such circumstances, he probably concluded that\one in 
Mike’s condition of iife would make his way in the world just as well 
without a knowledge of the ancient authors. 

Whatever his opinion faay have been in this respect, his belief in the 
influence of the classics on a higher education was strong and unshaken. 
His views, as he more than once expressed them to us, displayed a sound- 
ness of jadgment which bas since been confirmed by men of the greatest 
weight and highest reputation. 

Other studies may now-a-days receive a greater degree of attention 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon them. “But the corner-stone of 
the edifice will still be taken from the Greek temple and the Roman 
bridge; from the race which taught Europe to think and feel, and the 
race which taught Europe to organize and govern.” 

We live, however, in an rge which seems uientally to have outgrown 
itself, resulting in an unhealthy intellectuality of apparently large pro- 
portions, having the sembhance of progress, but which in reality is retro- 
gression. The growing tendency to ignore the classics in education— 
even to pass by unnoticed that keystone of truth—mathematics—is begin- 
ning to have its efiect. Nor does it require a profound knowledge of 
either one or the other of these to perceive this. One has only to con- 
trast the calibre of the men of the present day, to note in them the want 
of that logical acumen whick is as mach the fruit of sound culture, as it 
is a natural gift, and those who have passed away, not however without 
leaving the imprint of their footsteps on the soil, to be convinced of a 
falling offin our system of education of a higher order. ‘“ The recom- 
mendation of our reformers.” says a late English Reviewer of this subject, 
“ would to prohibit, not only all that has been taught, but as far as 
we can ned almost everything that could be putin its place. It is easy 
enough to be destructive, but to create is a more difficult task; and one 
of the best tests of the judgment of those who would overthrow a 
system, is to examine what they by common consent would establish 
on its ruins. “The classics should be abandoned as a chief element 
of education,” says the exponents of the new schools, “ because they 
are almost useless; because Greek and Latin are not spoken now, 
and the works written in those languages have been superseded by others 
more profitable. Moreover, they relate to a state of society which has 
long passed away, and we have to do with modern societies. But the 
most eloquent of the reformers takes from us history on the ground that 
people can neyer agree upon it; and this prohibition applies not only to 
ancient history, but to events most recent, for how should men agree on 
the events of the American or French Revolutions when they cannot 
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agree on what happened:in Parliament last year? There are Scotchmen 
and German-tanght Englishmen who would recommend mental and 
moral philosophy. We do not agree with them; but the question need 
never be discussed, since these departments of enquiry, together with 
logic, are consigned to oblivion with the useless lumber of the old system. 
There is something suspicious, too, in the bearing of the new school with 
regard to mathematics. That rigid science is perhaps too strong for 
direct attack; but we can see that it is looked upon with no great sym- 
pathy. It is conspicuous by its absence from the sphere of the praise of 
any of them. There remains hardly anything but the science of experi- 
ment and observation, and the two modern languagey, French and German ; 
and on these the reformers differ so much, that if they were to unite in 
one model educational establishment, they would need a very strong 
head master to compose their differences.” 


(To be Continued.) 





ART. V-—EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


THERE can be no question but that the system of educa- 
tion in the South should be adapted to its present social con- 
dition. The great problem of placing ignorance and vice 
under the control of intelligence and enterprise, requires that 
the whole resources of the South should be utilized. The 
great duty of providing for the welfare of every member of 
society requires that all should be prepared to support the 
State in some capacity or other.. The mind power of the 
South, like its water power or its coal mines, has been of 
comparatively little value. It has not been trained and 
directed to action in the various departments of social 
industry. The classical languages and belles lettres are indis- 
pensable to the creation of a class of scholars—indispensable 
to the highest standard of literary, professional and policical 
distinction ; but avery small per centage of mankind are 
fitted to adorn these departments, and indeed society can 
employ a very small per centage in that manner. If we were 
to approximate the proportion of which society has need, we 
might place it at twenty per cent. of the educated classes. 
What, then, shall society do with, or for, the eighty per cent. 
remaining? Other nations employ this residuum in the 
various useful and honorable departments of intelligent 
industry. The mariners, manufacturers, machinists, miners, 
architects and other practical professions are derived from 
this class of minds. These have been thrown away at the 
South like dross from the furnace. It may be well worked 
over. It will yield an amount and a quality of useful metal 
of which this impoverished country is much in need. 

The department of Southern education now most defective 
is that of applied science. It is that mode of instruction by 
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which the most recondite truths of modern science are made 
applicable to the material advancement of the State. Thous- 
ands of young men in the South are out of employment 
because they are not even qualified for the superintendence of 
skilled industry. At the same time, men are imported from 
abroad to conduct every enterprise in which a practical educa- 
tion is required, Why are not our yqung men the superintend- 
ents of our railroads and the captains of our ocean steamers? 
Why do we import our geologists, mineralogists, chemists, 
engineers and machinists? Only because we have no schools 
of proper and practical instruction-in these pursuits. We do 
not believe there is a school in which scientific, practical nav- 
igation is taught, south of Annapolis. We are rejoiced, 
however, to know that this system of scientific instruction 
is being introduced in many of our colleges. We trust it may 
become more general. Those who have looked at the immense 
strides that France has recently made in true political power, 
will be satisfied that her increased respect in the eyes of 
Europe is due to her strategetic and commercial railroads, 
her spleudid steamships, her animated industries and accu- 
mulated capital. Much of this is due to the useful prepara- 
tory agency of the polytectnic schools of France. Prussia, 
Italy, Austria, and even Russia have adopted the same idea, 
and the results are obvious in the growing power and politi- 
cal consideration of these great States—for we may pause to 
announce an axiom that we have as much right to make as 


‘another. What men call liberty is superior force. It.is the 


power to put one’s own construction on his own acts. This 
requires a force superior to any that can be brought to con- 
tradict his construction. Ifthe power of enforcing constructions 
be less than that brought to contradict it,the power of con- 
struction passes to the stronger. To be free, therefore, we 
must be more powerful than our opponents. Hence liberty is 
superior force. It does not of course follow that being stronger 
than our antagonists we should do wrong. Omnipotence 
itself is justice. The modern synonyme of liberty is, there- 
fore, money and markets. The acquisition of these powers of 
construction depends on popular intelligence, from which 
results all the moraland material resource of modern nations, 
and as a corrollary, their freedom, 

There is another feature of Southern education which re- 
quires revision and reform, It is not, however, peculiar to 
ourselves, but is followed by other and older communities in 
Europe and America. Under this, which is called the restriec- 
tive system, students are required to qualify themselves for 
graduation at a given cost of time and money. The diploma 
is in fact a receipt for money, and a certificate of character, 
It is not in all cases an assurance of scholarship, The elective 
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system, on the other hand, bestows upon the student a guar- 
anty of qualifications, without regard to the mode or period 
in which they have been acquired If there were no other 
merit in the latter system, it would be most proper for adop- 
tion in the present state of the South. Our young men have 
been five years at war. They have little time for a long course 
of study. Their fathers have been impoverished by conquest 
and taxation. They have no means to pay for a long and 
expensive course of study. Education in the South presents, 
therefore, the highest incentives to industry and economy in 
the student. We have known one or more young men who 
have graduated at the University of Virginia, in two or three 
classes after attending a single session. It may as well be 
done elsewhere, and by others. There was at the last session 
of the University of Mississippi a very large clasg of young 
men who, for the most part, soldiers of the late revolution, 
messed together as they had done in camp. There are many 
instances at the Commercial Colleges of this city, where young 
men qualified in a session, have been employed at a salary 
before the expiration of the session. The South requires, 
therefore, a more rapid course of study, and a more prompt 
award of the certificate of scholarship. 

We have made these remarks prefatory to the views of one 
the expert and most practical minds in or out of the South. 
They are embodied in the address of Prof. Broun, of the chair 
Nat. Phil. in the University of Georgia. He is personally 
well known to us as one who, during the late war, turned his 
educated and practical ability to a department of military 
science, more indispensable to success than any other.. He 
organized and conducted a department for the preparation of 
fixed ammunition. It involved a knowledge of chemistry, of 
mechanics and of materials. We are too well aware of the 
sensitive nature of military offices to say that Professor 
Broun did more than conduct this department of public 
defence at a single point in the Confederacy. But then we 
will say that the result of his personal administration were 
extraordinary. Somebody no doubt had the merit of appoint- 
ing him. He undoubtedly had the merit of conducting the 
manufacture of which we have spoken. This we say on our 
own authority, and without his knowledge. And now he 
comes to teach the South what sort of an educational system 
it requires. There is no one more competent to speak, or 
more worthy to be listened to on a subject to which he has 
devoted the labors of his life—the instruction of Southern 
youth. 
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IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES, 
By W. Leroy Broun, Prof. Nat. Phil. Uni versity of Georgia. 


As the social condition of man changes, he requires new 
forms of government, and new systems of education adapted 
to his altered development. The changes that take place in 
the forms of governments of the various nations of the world 
are necessitated by the fact that the old is no longer adapted 
to the wants and condition of the people. They require a 
change ; and this change generally indicates progress. 

But while we see constitutions modified to suit society, we 
do not observe similar changes in the working of those edu- 
cational institutions in which our youth are trained. They 
are required to prosecute the same studies, by the same 
method, atid frequently with the same text books, that were 
used by our fathers. “True cultivation involves progress 
and movement, while absolute stability produces a condition 
ef stagnation ; and social stagnation is death.** While pro- 
gress is evinced in all other departments, in this, the most 
important of all, the education of the youth, have we nothing 
better to offer, than the old well tried plan of our fore-fathers ? 
Is the same order of education suited to all classes and to all 
ages? Do not new conditions necessitate new methods 
adapted to them ?* 

Let us examine and see if the old system, at present re- 
tained in so many of our institutions, is the best adapted to 
the wants and altered conditions of the people of the South. 
We allude to the old prescribed college curriculum, embrac 
ing four years of study. It is a time-honored system, intro- 
duced in this country from England in the early Colonial 
days. It has done in many instances most excellent work. 
But it is a question whether the conditions which its estab- 
lishment presupposed, ever did exist among us, especially 
among the Southern States. The college curriculum of four 
years presupposed the existence of well organized academies 
and high schools, where the applicants for admission would 
be thoroughly drilled in the elements of mathematics and an- 
cient languages. The system though adapted to England, 
with such schools as Rugby and Eton, was transferred here, 


* ©Tt would seem that our whole system of instruction requires an 
honest, thorough and candid revision. It has been for centuries the 
child of authority and precedent. If those before us made it what it is, 
by applying to it the resources of earnest thought, I can see no reason 
why we by pursuing the same course, might not improve it. God in- 
tended us for progress, and we counteract his design when we deify anti- 
guity, and bow down and worship an opinion, not because it is either 
wise or true, but merely becanse it is ancient.”—Zxtract from an Addresg 
delivered at Union College, by Francis Wayland, D. D. 
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when in many of the States, the existence of a High Sehool 
was an exception. The result has been, our Colleges have 
been compelled to do the work that belonged to High Schools. 
They have been forced to begin with the elements of Science 
and Literature, and hence have had to close the four years’ 
curriculum in many instances, painfully conscious that only a 
superficial knowledge of many important subjects had. been 
obtained ; conscious ofthe deficiency, without the power of 
remedy. 

The Professors in Southern Colleges mainly depend on the 
precarious tuition fees of the students for their support, and 
hence the necessity of having a large number of students. 
Here we have a powerful tendency to lower the standard of 
scholarship. If the standard of admission in the various col- 
leges is made very high, and observed with rigorous exacti- 
tude, the number of students diminishes correspondingly, for 
the reason that the requisite preparatory schools do not exist. 

It is true that we must look to the Colleges to give tone and 
character te the education of the State. The elevation will 
not begin at the schools, for they will do no more than they 
are required to do by the college catalogue. The students 
leave the schools for the college as soon, generally, as they 
ean enter the lower classes. On the contrary, if much more 
is required for admission, in the vain attempt thus to elevate 
the standard of scholarship, the college is hopelessly crippled 
for want of funds by reason of the small number of students 
that are admitted. 

It would seem, then, with the system adopted, there is 
small hope to be entertained that scholarship will be so ele- 
vated in the South as to make real, bona fide, good mataema- 
ticians, or good linguists, or superior belles-lettres scholars, 

Even were a college endowed so as to be independent of the 
tuition fees, it could secure a high standard of admission only 
at the expense of the number of its students. Schools and 
colleges are intimately associated with each other, and no 
where is the equality of action and reaction more fully estab- 
lished than in their relation. Yet, is our system so arranged 
as to admit of no progress? While the system is not so inter- 
locked as to be compelled to remain absolutely stationary, yet, 
it is true, that our Southern colleges, cumbered with poverty 
as they are, admit of very slow progress in elevating scholar- 
ship. Facts bear us out in this statement. 

Examine our college catalogues, and see what are the 
requisites for graduation now, and what were the requisites a 
quarter of a century ago. Has any great progress been made? 
If any change has been made, we will probably see there has 
been introduced, in a course of a few week’s length, some 
professional, scientific study of very questionable educational 
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value, and a corresponding amount of pure, educational 
science or literature, of less popular name, abstracted there- 
from. There has been change, but often of questionable 
advantage. The controlling motive has been, how to make 
the Institution popular, and not how to elevate genuime schol- 
arship. 

There has been decided improvement in the discipline, and 
in the manner of governing young men. That disgraceful 
system of espionage, which begot a spirit of antagonism be- 
tween the teacher and student, is among the things that were, 
and students and Professors now act “toward each other as 
gentlemen should. 

It has been remarked that “a general education ought to 
develop with equal care all the dispositions and all the faeul- 
ties whose assemblage composes the superior or rational 
nature of man,” that the principle of education is “* universal 
in its character, excluding all private interests or special 
ends.”” While we cordially subscribe to this view which 
teaches that the object of education is to lead us to that per- 
fection of which we are capable, yet it is obvious, this cannot 
be attained by all that class of people called educated. ‘The 
education of each individual depends on circumstances that 
are peculiar to himself. We of the South are not now in a 
condition to theorize in regard to the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion, and to adopt our institutions accordingly. We are more 
concerned at present with that education which necessity has 
imposed upon us. New views in regard to education should 
not be hastily adopted, but should be examined with that care 
which the importance of the subject demands; yet we should 
not rest quietly under the adoption of a system because en- 
deared to us by the remembrances of the past, and refrain 
from examining its adaptations to our present necessities, on 
account of its antiquity. Are there no defects in the present 
four years curriculum? Is it the best that can be adopted ? 
Is it the best for our present condition ? 


Omitting the extended and able argument by which the 
propositions has been maintained, we adopt Prof. Broun’s 
compendium of his own argument : 


Ist. The time devoted to each department of study is too 
limited. 

2d. It subjects all minds to the same iron-bed system. 

3d. It effectually places the examination at the beginning, 
instead of the close of the course. 

4th. It prevents a uniform high standard of scholarship, 

5th. It renders a diploma of doubtful significance. 

6th, It is neither expansive nor progressive. 

7th. It relies mainly for elevation of scholarship, on the 
schools and academies. 
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8th. It degrades the degree of Master of Arts to an award of 
ignorance, inasmuch as three years of forgetfulness are re- 
quired for its bestowal. 

In contrast with this restrictive course, we have the open 
or elective system, known very generally in the South as that 
of the University of Virginia. For the better comprehending 
of our argument, ve state its distinguishing features. 

The subjects in the departments of Science and Literature 
are made distinct and separate. The separate departments, 
or “schools,” as they are called, with their Professors and 
Assistants, may represent so many distinct colleges. <A stu- 
dent can enter any one of these distinct schools without ex- 
amination, and will receive a diploma with the title of gradu- 
ate, when he has passed a satisfactory examination, and not 
until then. 

Time, in no respect, enters as an element of graduation, but 
qualification alone is the test. He may graduate in a school 
in one year, in five years, or he may never be able to gradu- 
ate. When he has graduated in a certain number of schools, 
he receives the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and when he has 
graduated in all the departments, he receives the highest 
honor in the gift of the University—the’ degree of Master of 
Arts. 

To sum up the arguments he has presented in favor of the 
elective system, as follows ; 

Ist. Its character especially adapts it to the varying wants 
of the young men of the South: and particularly to those 
whose limited means will not admit of a complete course, 
hence, its especial adaptation to our present necessitics. 

2d. It is equally adapted to those who desire a practical 
and scientific training, and to those who prefer to become dis- 
ciplined in those habits of thought superinduced by a study 
of the Ancient Languages. 

3d. It is broad, flexible, expansive and progressive. It 
includes the prescribed curriculum and more, and is ready to 
introduce without change, any subject that time may prove 
essential to the well-being of society. 

4th. It supplies the deficiency of academies, performing 
when necessary tutorial work. 

5th. It elevates scholarship to a far higher rank than is 
attainable in the restrictive system. 

6th. It excites an unusual amount of mental acticity among 
students and professors, and reacts to the improvement of 
academies. 

7th. It admits, without change of plan, a post-graduate 
course.* 


EN — Sa ee - 





*The educational reform, exciting at present so much interest in Eng- 
land, ceases to be a subject of controversy with the adoption of the elect- 
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These general arguments are conclusive in favor of the 
elective system. But we must be understood; we do not 
pretend that it will do all that is claimed for it without te 
Pp men. No system can make a clever man of one ¢cn- 
stitutionally dull, and none can make a good professor of ‘a 
naturally stupid man. 

Yet, we are convinced that the system that places a profts- 
sor upon his own merits and requires him to desert text boolcs 
and lecture regularly, will incite cleverness and serve as an 
antidote to what otherwise would be natural dullness. ' It 
compels work, earnest work, on the part of both professor 
and student. We speak advisedly when we say we have 
known professors, under this elective system, to do more real 
work in the oy eae of their lectures, and to perform more 
of the real drudgery of teaching, in one month, than we have 
seen some perform in the course of the whole collegiate year, 
under the prescribed system. We remember having once 
heard a Professor in perfect naivete remark that in a certain 
well known text book, his course consisted of eighteen lec- 
tures, and that as he had committed them perfectly to memory, 
and could repeat them word for work, therefore he had nothing 
more to do! 

Such a system as would tolerate such a Professor has been 
an obstacle to progress, a positive injury to the youth, who, 
under the guise of being educated, of having their mental 
faculties unfolded, educed, disciplined, have often had 
them dwarfed, and in some instance: ruined, by the fatal 
mistake of regarding the filling the mind as a vast store- 
house, with an undigested collection of facts, as the object of 
collegiate education. Strange it is found so hard to induce 





ive aystem, for equal opportunities are here presented to the advocates ef 
a literary or a scientific culture. But we are inclined to regard the capa- 
city of this system to elevate scholarshi ip and exact thoroughness as one of its 


chief merits. Says Mr. J. M. Wilson—‘I hold that a boy is best educated 
by learning something of many things, and much of something.” In the 
rescribed course, when the time for each subject is limited, does the boy 
earn much of something, in the sense here used? Says Prof. A. De Morgan, 
(. lecture delivered at University College, London,)—“‘ When the stu- 
t has occupied his time in learning a moderate portion of many differ- 
ent things, what has he acquired—extensive knowledge or useful habits? 
Even if he can be said to have varied learning, it will not be long true 
of him, for nothing flies so quickly as half digested knowledge; and 
when this is gone, there remains but a slender portion of useful power. 
small _ wervare of learning quickly evaporates from a mind which never 
held any learning, except in small quantities ; men who have given 
deep attention to one or more liberal studies can learn to the end of their 
lives; and are able to retain and apply very small quantities of other 
kinds of knowledge; while those who have never learned much of ahy 
one thing, seldom acquire new knowledge after they attain to years of 
maturity, and frequently lose the greater part of that which they once 
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some teachers to leave off their mental swaddling clothes. 
Useful formation and not useful information should constitute 
the chief object of collegiate education. i 

The system whose peculiar features we have endeavored to 
explain, was established in this country through the influence 
of Mr. Jefferson, and found its full development in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Established in 1825, it met the concur- 
rent opposition of all the religious denominations, and under 
the obloquy of infidelity to the Christian religion, struggled 
with few students and with frequent and serious riots, until 
its high standard of scholarship and the Christian charaeter 
of its Professors established its reputation and secured its 
success. It has been the means of totally reforming the sys- 
tem of teaching in the academies and schools in the State of 
Virginia, and in very many of those in the other Southern 
States. 

The superiority of scholarship attained at the institution 
Where this system was first introduced, was clearly attested 
during the late war. When it became necessary to reorgan- 
ize the Ordnance Department of the Confederate States, the 
Secretary of War ordered the examination of ail candidates 
for appointment. Under this order, examinations were held 
at the several headquarters of all the armies then in the ser- 
vice of the Confederate States. The result was that four- 
fifths of those recommended by the Board of Examiners were 
graduates in some form of the University of Virginia.* 

Its success in elevating scholarship and in extending its 
healthful influence to high schools, has attracted deserved 
attention, and we find that three important colleges in Vir- 
ginia, the University of South Carolina, and the Kentucky 
University, have abolished the old curriculum for the more 
expansive elective system. Their suecess will only be secured 
by maintaining a high standard of scholarship.t 


*The writer was appointed by the Secretary of War to prepare the 
examinations, and to conduct the same at the several headquarters of the 
armies, The examinations were all conducted in writing. This was an 
unexpected but no doubt deserved compliment. 


tWashington College, in Virginia, over whieh Gen. Lee presides, is 
organized upon the elective system. It has enjoyed, in the past few 
years, unparalleled prosperity. Many students are there who would not 
be admitted in our colleges organized upon the close curriculum. And, 
on the contrary, it may be, many students are permitted to leave our col- 
leges, awarded with a diploma, honored with the title of graduate, who 
would require several years of study to receive a similar honor at the’ 
institution alluded to. 


Since this report was read, we learn that the Trustees of the University 
of North Carolina propose to reorganize that institution upon @ plan 
better adapted to meet the wants of the age; in the main adopting the 
plan whose advantages it has been the object of this report to present— 
that is, the elective system of independent schools. 
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After a sufficiont number of good schools have been estab- 
lished throughout the South to do the requisite elementary 
training, it may remain a question for discussion whether it 
will then be advisable to continue the elective system in those 
colleges that depend on local patronage, the majority of whose 
students are content with a limited education. Such colleges 
should correspond to the gymnasia of Germany, and by 
becoming thorough training schools, confining themselves to 
the permanent studies, they would greatly advance the cause 
of sound learning. 

But for an institution that ree to be a University, not 
in name alone; that aspires to universal in its character, 
adapted to all classes; that undertakes to teach the “‘ perma- 
nent studies that link us to the past, and the progressive stu- 
dies-‘that connect us with the present and future ;” that pro- 
fesses both to educate and to fit by instruction in special 
schools for practical life—the elective system is that best 
adapted to enable it to fully perform its functions under all 
circumstances. 

The people require this universal system adapted to all 
classes—a system adapted to the rich as well as to the poor— 
a@ system equally adapted for liberal culture or special instruc- 
tion. Its adoption would winnow the chaff from the wheat, 
substitute sense for sound, knowledge for the symbol of 
knowledge, and render a diploma a mark of real attainments. 

But objections of this kind have been urged by some against 
this elective system: “ Before they (the boys) are properly 
prepared,” it has been said, “they present themselves for 
admission into college, and are allowed to make their own 
selection of studies. Are they qualified to reach a wise con- 
clusion in a subject of such importance and difficulty? Do 
they not generally select those subjects which require the 
least effort? Unquestionably this has been the result where 
the elective system has been adopted.’’* 


*A new scheme of organization, instruction and government for the 
University of Alabama, by James T. Murfee, architect and late Command- 
ant Cadets, Tuscaloosa, Alabama—1867. 


Let us see if such has been the result. Examine the cata- 
logue of the University of Virginia, the only institution in 
America where the elective system has been in successful 
operation for more than forty years, and where it existed a 
quarter of a century before Dr. Wayland attempted to intro- 
duce it in Brown University. How does the number of stu- 
dents in the more difficult and less difficult subjects compare ? 
We find from an accurate table of the number of students in 
attendance in each class from 1825 to 186% the following to 
be the result ; 
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eo the Sqaants of Mathematics. ............---02- 005. 
oe and Greek. ..............s00e 4117 
ern Languages.......-.-.---.+«s 3720 
Natural Philosophy................- 3215 
Moral Philosophy..................-2967 
ee etre ys eee 2122 


We see, therefore, that an experience of forty-two years 
proves that just the opposite to what objectors have urged is 
true. The more difficult subjects, as mathematics and ancient 
languages, which constitute the basis of all thorough educa- 
tion, are more frequently elected than the less difficult ones of 
moral philosophy and chemistry. 

The practical working of the system is, that the election is 
made for the young student by his parent or teacher long 
before he enters college, or by his Professor for him» when he 
enters. 

What studies shall he take the first year, and what the sec- 
ond year, constitute a subject of anxious inquiry on the part 
of the parent, teacher and student, and the conclusion is only 
reached after much consultation with friends capable of 
advising, when all the circumstances applicable to the par- 
ticular case are considered, including proficiency, aptness to 
acquire, studious habits, probable profession or business, and 
the number of vears he may be able to attend college. 

The untutored boy, therefore,in fact, does not elect his own 
studies, but those do who best know his capacity, and know 
what training is best suited for his peculiar development. 
The boy is neither left to himself nor to a fixed prescribed 
course, 

We regard this system as eminently adapted to our pres- 
ent necessities, and therefore, so far, provisional in its char- 
acter. A complete system of educational institutions would 
require the common school, the grammar school, the high 
school, the college and the university, each performing its 
own peculiar functions without trenching on the other; all 
co-ordinated together and forming one graduated and com- 
plete system. The university should rank superior to the 
college by affording opportunities for special instruction in 
the various professions of life, and by a more extended course 
in science and literature than is adapted to collegiate educa- 
tion. The great cost of the machinery of education for sei- 
entific professional life, where it is necessary to furnish 
expensive apparatus and models, demonstrates the economy 
of concentration. Hence it is neither economical nor wise to 
attempt to multiply universities. A university organized 
on this system should properly be designed only for those 
who have already received a fair collegiate training; but, as 
previously remarked, in the absence of those good schools 
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necessary to give the requisite training, by this system, the 
uired disciplinary work can be performed. 

e do not desire to be understood as advocating practical 
knowledge only; yet, while we adopt Kant’s definition that 
“the dutyjof education is to reveal to our consciousness—to 
evolve—the inherent ideal of divinity in man,” we mast say 
with Herbert Spencer, the important question for us is, “how 
to live.” “In what way to treat the body,” says he; “in 
what way to treat the mind; in what way to bring. up @ 
family ; in what way to behave as a citizen; in what way to 
utilize all those sources of happiness which " nature’ sup 
how to use all our faculties to the greatest advan ‘our. 
selves and others, constitute the great thing n for us to 
learn, and by consequence, is the great thing which education 
has to teach.” 

We cannot hope to do everything at once. We acknowl- 
edge the high and noble ultimate aim of education to develop 
the “inherent divinity ’ within us, but we must be content 
now to lay the basis, the ground-work, of that noble super- 
structure. There can be no development, no high culture, 
without leisure. There can be no leisure without wealth. 
Hence the necessity that is upon us, the people of the South, 
to do what our forefathers did; todo the work that is essen- 
tial in a frontier civilization, in order to establish the basis of 
a higher culture; and hence the necessity of an education 
adapted to that end, and of a system, provisional it may be 
for colleges, that admits of special instruction; that under- 
takes both to supply the present deficiency of schools and to 
elevate the standard of scholarship; that is equally adapted 
to those whose means will admit of a liberal education, as 
well as to those who are compelled to be content with that 
partial education which necessity has imposed upon them. 

Is it not a proof ef the failure of our system of collegiate 
education, and of its non-adaptation to the wants of the 
ple, that so many of our colleges are losing patronage as to 
be incapable of self-support? Are not our colleges losing the 
confidence of the people by their failure to furnish the men 
needed by the times? Are they doing the work needed? 
These are grave questions, worthy of careful consideration. 

The successful establishment of the scientific schools of 
Harvard, Yale and Columbia Colleges as independent depart- 
ments, and the recent establishment of the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston, all indicate the requirements of the times, 
as well as the attempt to introduce a scientific course in very 
many of our Southern colleges. But in many of the colleges 
alluded to, the attempt has been made to “tack on” a scien- 
tific course as a mere appendage to the old traditional system. 
By consequence, we will thus have two totally different edu- 
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cations, ‘‘ incongruous in aim and alien in spirit,” which will 
not ‘only fail to strengthen and support each other, but may 
exert mutually an injurious influence. By the elective sys- 
tem this antagonism is destroyed, aailin contain repression of 
classical studies can be effected by those who desire it, and 
the time spent in the prosecution of those subjects which 
hardly existed in name a quarter of a century ago, the devel- 
opment of which so eminently distinguish the age in which 
we live. No other proof need be offered to demonstrate the 
necessity of a radical change in our system of collegiate edu- 
cation, and its lack of adaptation to our present necessities, 
than the fact that since the present curriculum was introduced, 
new sciences have been discovered with which men are now 
compelled to be familiar, otherwise they are not edugated for 
the age in which they live; otherwise they cannot hope ‘to 
furnish living illustrations of Milton’s noble definition of “a 
complete generous education,” as “that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.” 





